




















ANALYTICAL REVIEW. 


For MARCH, 1798. 


POETRY. 


Art.1. The Worts of Alexander Pope, E/q. complete. With Notes 
ind Lilufrations by jofep Warton, pv. pv. and others. Ing Vols. 
8vo. About 490 pageseach. Price 3]. 12s.in boards. Law 

and others. 1797 

TH tafte and erudition, difplayed in the ‘ Effay on the Genius 

nd Writings of Pope,’ have long a 2190 dil tinguithed Dr. W. in the 

walks of polite literature; and, from the date of that work, an affo- 
ciation has naturally been formed in the general idea between the 
poet and his acute ; and elegant commentator. Wearied, therefore, 
with the fubtle vanities 8 of W arburton, whom great talents and ex- 
ienfive learning enabled only to be fplendidly and powerfully wrong, 
he public direéted their attention to Dr. Warton, and feemingly 
claimed from him an ion of theirlaft great claffic, not disfigured 
th explanations, which would miflead, and illuftrations, which 
would ob{cure. ‘The work, which was undertaken in acknowledg- 
ment of this claim, is now under our review; and we mutt pro- 
hounce, that it’s execution is fully adequate to fatisfy every reafon- 
able expectation. It has, indeed, incurred the cenfure of a libeller *, 

blaits «* like the peftilence that walketh in darknefs ;”’ or, as 
allufion may feem too magnificent for it’s poor fubject, who 

utters on Jeathern wit "8 an d fucks blood in the night, like a 

vampire t. But from this felf-important fatirift, whom fome learn- 

ing and much malice have raifed to undeferved notice, Dr. W. 

¢ any thing to fear; for the world will, with 

‘is liberality and candour, w Mile: with us, it will repro- 

Aer alg ler’s pre judices and malevolence. 

4 Warburton, whom this writer of bad verfes with envenomed 

luced, for the purpofes of invidious oppofition to our 

‘or, we will not fcruple to affert, that there are few who 

paiie rough life with a more fearful and a more negleéted 
charge of 1 re efp nfibility ; few, who, with the means of achieving 

‘O much, have, in fa@, accomplifhed fo little for the particular in- 
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26 POETRY. 

cerefts of letters, or for the more ceneral ones of man. In which of 
t! ¢ works of thi: re loul ted controverfi: lift can we look, “ ithout 
certain difappointment, for the dif{covery, the iluftration, the en. 
forcement of any great |iterary, polities il, moral, or religious truth? 
In his ** Divine Legation,” his ** Alliance between C Lael and 
State,’? his various commentaries and treatifes, we are only morti- 
fied with the {pe@tacle of a ftrong and rich mind lavifhing it’s force 
and it’s ftores in the exhibition and fu t of 7 s, which 
co r of Syid pat wih , t ud difeutt 
i I Ss n, Who- 

ri " ( ( tal velat VV O rather 

. 

. t ae " thn ti ! ! h T L- 
? j { 4 t!) he \\ ( ? hy ( } 

, oO, admauttec behind the ficenes, could 

t hoe rement of wires, which regulated the move- 
or the puppets, that, for the double objeét of truth and con- 

nc he relerved ; ety for t initiated few, 

he t . 3 t excludes m Ititude P OF 

Warhburt tn thort, we can think onl@as of a man, who, endowed 


ky nature to be permanentiv great, was contented to be tranfently 


« 


powerful ; ' who, with the means of becoming the benefactor of 
manv cwenerat chofe rather to be the gaze and terrour of one. 


Our opinion of Dr. W. is of a more favourable complexion, and 
not fecled oer with the Jame pale cef?. We efteem him for the une 


form appro} riation ot his talents and Jearnine to utiljty; and we t 
y ae - 
eipeét him for the refolution, with which he has compelled the lan- 


euor of declinine fe to fubmit to his zeal for the literature of hi 
country. ‘lhough produced at that period of exiflence, when the a 
cold blood about the heart * ufually damps the ardour of exertion, 
and finks the mind into a lifilefs love of repofe, the work bejore us 

betrays little diminution of ards author’s force; and difcovers {carcely } 


of the meg »f his er days; and prefents us with a large por- n 


exc n of ‘ Effay,’’ blended with the notes, and only occatio ally 

so to meet his maturer judgment, or admit his extended in- 
Seetl m. The conduct of Dr. W., in thus availing himielf of his 
former compolition, feems in no degree reprehensible; and we are 
better pleafed, as we turn over the pages of Pope, to find the re- 
quite illuftration immediately at our hand, than to be fent for it 
to a book, which m iy not be on our table, or p niin bly on our fhelves. 
Was it, indeed, to be expefed, that a fubject, which our editor had 
already fo thorot ghly ranfacked. could fupply 7 him with a fufhiciency 
f new matter for his prefent demand? or if it could, was he to 


any traces of his old : —_ it’s leaves. It involves, indeed, fome 
— 
a" 


== F 


= 


of 
throw away fuch of the old materials, as he might deem to be ne- 
ceflary for the completion of his defign? or was he to incur the 
trouble of new calting and modelling them, for the fole purpofe of 
giving them an eee 2 fing femblance of novelty? We think, that Dr. 
W. has atted rigatly by effecting, in the mode that he has adopted, 
the incorporati ion in quettion ; - and we are t thankful to him rh that : 
aggregate of information and entertai nment, which he has thus been 
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gicue circum pracordia fanguis.—Virg. 
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‘nt publication. By this general ap- 


enabled to include in the preie 
wobation, however, of his performance, it is not our intention to 
P wnee it f luieis; ort reclude ourleives from the exercife of 
tee nal difient on /ome inferionr points of critical opinion 
‘ovr readers may with to receive from the editor nientitt an 
™ ) f his m tives for this undertaking, and of his prin ciples 
i! conduct of it, we fhall extract, for their fatisfaéticn, his 
Advertiiement.—* ‘Che public 1s here prete nted with a complete 
edition of t -orks of Pope, both in verfe and profe, accompanied 
with val t ind illuftrations. The rea‘on for unde) taking it, 
was t it, that Dr. Warbarion had disfigured and 
difgra h iuon, with many forced and far-fought interpreta- 
tiurs, totally unfupported by the paflages whi ch they were brought 
t cidate. If t is ON dy my fingle opinion, nothing could have 
1 e to have delivered it with Se ania Seca nor to have 
unuertaken tais work after it had paffed through the hands of Dr. Ware 
bu iy, however, of his notes, that do not fall under this 
deicription, are here adopted. To this edition are now added, 
fever: poeins undoubtedly of our author’s hand; and in profe, 
many letters to different correfpondents, which, from the circum- 
literary hittory which they contain, it was thought might 
be entertaining ; together with his Thoughts on various Subjects ; 
of the madnefs of Dennis; the poifoning of Edmund 


Curl; the Eflay on the origin of fciences; the key to the Rape of 


the Leck; and that piece of inimitable humour. the fourteenth 
chanter of Scriblerus, on the Doubie Miftrefs - all of which were in- 
fert his Own edition in quarto, 1741. And to thefe 1s added, 
aio, one of the beft of his critical compolitions, his Poflfcript to the 
my 

i: I have fometimes ventured, in the following remarks, t® 
f utany feeming blemishes and imperfeétions in the works of 
this ©) Poet, [ beg it may be imputed, not to the “ dull, 
malignant delig slp of feeking to find out trivial faults, bat merely 


? ‘ ° } 


tO guara the reader trom being miiled, by the example of a writer, 
n general, fo onifor nly elegant and correét. 

__' dhe notes towhich the letter P. is fubjoined, are by Mr. Pope 
punt if; all which are carefully retained. T’hofe marked W. are by 
Dr. Waiberton, For the ref, Iam anfwerable.’ 

ihe life of Pc ype ha engage d fo inuch atten on that the fubject 


may be deemed exhaufted. W hatever 7 uld be colleéted on it, ts 


Here preiented to us by the editor, in a wih which affects not to 
riie above 


| that Of eafy narration, and which, if it cannot poe us 
With ut’ 


force, will not offend us with it’s harfhnefs or epreeg 


* 
“ 


bi enavie our readers to judge of this part of the work, we will | 
tore them two > padlenes from it, one ‘ref veCting a fcholar of fonle 
eminence, y 

ence, who is not, we believe, generally known otherwife than 


Name; and the other containing the editor’s lateft, and moft 
Matured nin lents on oy poetic chara@ter of I ope. 

. te: XXV, , ‘In17 Mr. Jofeph Spence, fellow of ‘New College 
nord, but not yet = paket oi poetry, as Dr. Johnfon agin 
my fa ther holding that office at the time,) publifhed an 
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| ccidentally wander. Acknowledging, however, the 


ritical fallibilitv of Johnfon, we do not conceive it to have been i: 
degree fuegeited by our editor ; and we cannot - {cover it in 

inftances, which he has pointed out, and againft which 
tered his proteft. For ‘ that unfriendly and eunc andid life,’ 
itis called, of Young, Johnfon was no otherwife centurable than 


he indolently confented to receive it from it’s writer, Mr. H. 
lt is, in truth, a production of no merit, and which is cal- 

aaa «4 ae om am ~ } - noti <n > rae = oT > 
d to excite no other emotion in the reader, than that of refent- 


nt for the lofs of time, which has been incurred by it’s perufal. 


but we mutt return from our digreflion, to give our re aders the 
cond extract, which we promifed them from the life of Pope. 


r. ixvin.—* But whatever might be the i operfections of eur great 
et's perfon or temper, ye the vigour, force, and activity of his 

imoft unparalleled. _ His whole life, and every hour of 
ind in health, was devoted folely, and with unremit- 


@ diligence, to cultivate that one art in which he. had determined 
j ; 
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J4, Wanted imagination, or fenfibility, or pathetic; but he certainly 
not {fo often indul ge and exert thofe talents, nor give fo many 
Oot of them, as he did of ftrong fenfe and 3 dem ent. This turn 
re mind | ied him to admire french models; he “fludied Boileau atten- 
"ely; formed himfelf upon Aim, as Milton formed himfelf upon 
the € grecian and italian Sons of Fancy. He ftuck to deicribing 
GET Ing but thefe maiuner’s ule t} ey are familar, uni= 
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form, artificial, and pol.foed, are, for thefe four reafons, in their very 

nature unfit for any lotty effort of the mute. He gradually became 
one of the moft correét, even, and exact poets that ever wrote; but 
yet with force and fpirit, finifhing his pieces with a patience, a care, 
and affidaity, that no bufinefs nor avocation ever interrupted; fo 
that if he does not frequently ravifh and tran{port his reader, like his 
matter Dryden, yet he does not fo often difgult him, hke Dryden, 
with unexpected inequalities and abfurd improprieties. He is never 
above or below his fubjeét. Whatever poetical enthufiafm he ac- 
tually poffefled, he with-heid and fupprefled. ‘The perufal of him, 
in moft of his pieces, affeéts not our minds with fuch ftrong emotions 
as we feel from Homer and Milton; fo that no man, of a true poeti- 
cal {pirit, is mafter of himfelf while he reads them. Hence he isa 
writer fit for univerial perufal, and of general utility ; adapted to 
all ages and all ftations; for the old and for the young; the man 
of bufinefs and the fcho'!ar. He who would think, and there are 
many fuch, the Fairy Queen, Palamon and Arcite, the 7 empeft, or 
Comus, childifh and romantic, may relifh Pope. Surely it is no 
nzrraw, nor invidious, nor niggardly encomium to fay, he is the 
great Poet of Reafon; the frf of etdica/ authors in verfe; which 
he was by choice, not neceflity. And this fpecies of writing 1s, 
after all, the fureft road to an exteniive and immediate reputation, 
It lies more level to the genera] capacities of men, than the higher 
flighis of more exalted and genaine poetry. Waller was more ap- 
plauded than the Paradife Lo? ; and we all remember when Churchill 
was more‘in vogue than Gray. 

‘ We live in a reafoning and profaicage. The forefts of Fairy-land 
have been rooted up and de ‘royed; the caftles and the palaces of 
fancy are in ruins; the magic wand of Profpero is broken and 
buried many fathoms in the earth. Telemachus was fo univerlally 
read and admired in France, not fo much on a¢count of the poetical 
images and the fine imitations of Homer which it contained, bat for 
the many artful and {atirical allufions to the profligate court of 
Louis xiv. feattered up and down. He that treats of fafhionable 
follies, and the topics of the day, that defcribes prefent perfons and 
recent events, as Dryden did in his Abfalom and Achitophel, finds 
many readers, whofe underflandings and whofe paffions he gratifes, 
and who love politics far more than poetry. 

‘ The name of Che/erfeld on one hand, and of Walpele on the 
other, failed not to make a poem bought up, and talked of. And 
tt cannot be doubted, that the Odes of Horace which celebrated, 
and Satires which ridiculed, well-known and real characters at 
Rome, were more eagerly read, and more frequently cited, than 
the Atneid and the Georgic of Virgil. Malignant and inierfible 
mult be the critic, who should impetently dare to affert, that. Pope 
wanted genius and imagination; but perhaps it may fafely be affirmed, 
that his pecudzar and chara@erifical exceliencies were good fenfe and 
judgment. And this was the opinion of Atterbary and Bolingbrokes 
and it was alfo his own opinion.- See in volume ninth, the fifth and 
the nineteenth letters ; particularly what he faid te Warburton at the 
end of the latter,’ 

This 
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This paflage bears honourable tefimony to Dr. W.’s diferimina- 
ting juc loment ; ; and there is not any thing i in it which calls for our 
very pointed diflent. Among thofe fons of fancy, to whom-our 
own country has given birth, Pope mutt certainly be ranked after 
‘Shakfpeare, Milton, Dryden, Spencer. lf Dr. W. would infinuate, 
that the fubject of his comntents ought to be placed yet lower, and 
in a clafs with any of our later poets, we muft refift the infinuation, 
as not “Sappexted by any juft evidence; and apparently refulting 
from a mere caprice of tafte. That ‘ Pope has not produced any 
thing. in./é fublime a ft yic as the “* Bard of Gray,” may be trae; but 
from this fact, on it’s admiffion, we cannot perfuade ourfelves, that 
Dr. W. would with us to infer, that, in the poffeflions of high poetic 
talent, Pope was lefs se than Gray. ‘The former, indeed, has 
not feleéted any one entire fubject for his mufe of fo lofty a natare 
as “the Bard ;”’ but in many of his pieces he has brilliantly ex- 


hibited his ability to conceive and to execute in the grand ftyle. 
With refpect to ag we beg to rank ourfelves with his admirers, 
and not, where Dr. W. feems to have ftationed himfelf, with his 


idolaters. His few codeine appear to he the age me of 
induitry and tafte, in their opere: 4on on the materials of learnin 
and we were impreffed with more fefpeé for bis drcdere by t he 
perufal of his letters, than by that of his poems. In thefe we can 
diftinguifh no ftrong cait of original thought, or any of thofe flafhes 
of fancy , which ftrike i in the pages of Dryden, and cover their faults 
with (plendour. In Gray all is order and elegance, harmony and 
beauty; but all, at the fame time, 1s, too obvionily, felection and 
labour. The whole is richly fweet; but it is drawn, under our 
very eyes, from a thoufand flowers, and we are witneffes of the 
long and painful procefs, with which it is ftrained and wrought into 
the tafteful and zolde n mafs. “‘ The Bard,” which Dr. W. feems dif- 
pofed to place above the firft lyric effufions of Dryden, 1s un- 
doubtedly a noble compofition: but it is rather ftiff and heavy in it’s 
march ; ae betrays too manifeftly, in our opinion, the effort, 
which was neceflary for it’s produfiion. In fome fingle ftanzas of 
Dryden we can diftinguith more of the ‘* mens divinior,” a brighter 
eruption of the fiery foul of genuine infpiration, than in all the 
Die of Gray. 
Before we leave this fubje&, we are tempted to obferve, that an 

admired paflage 3 in “* the Bard,” 

“* Loote his beard and hoary hair 

Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air,” 
has alw: ays ap] eared to us as an attempt, which, having overfhot 
the ful blime, had fallen into the burlefque. When Milton talks of 

The imperial enfign, which full high advanced 

Shone : like a meteor, ftreaming to the wind ;” 
he paints to our eyes the floating banner of the prince of Hell, with 
as much juftnefs as magnificence ; aud we admire the imagination, 

which could at once illufirate and enlarge fo grand an object: but 

when the fame ir mage is transferred to the ‘* loofe beard and hoary 
hair” of an old bar d, we are ftruck with the difproportion between 
the fubject and it’s intended illuftration, and we are urged to {mile 
rather than admire. In Milton alfo, it may be remarked, that not 
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only the ftreaming, but the luftre of the imperial enfign, which 
¢« fhone,”’ and, like the other banners, no doubt, “* with orient colours 
waved,” forms it’s refemblance to a meteor: whilft, in Gray, the 
fimilitade confifts merely in the motion of the things which are com- 
pared; and the image, already.too bulky for the poet’s purpofe, is 
further moft injudicioufly heightened by the inierpofition of the 
epithet “ troubled.’ Dryden has introduced a fimilar allufion with 
ereat fublimity into a fpeech of Antony’s, im the “ All for Love.” 
: «« Why was I raifed the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travell’d, 

*T ill all my fires were {pent ; and then caft downward, 

To be trod out by Cafar ?’ ¢— 

Among the odes of Gray “‘ The Bard” inconteftibly afferts the 
firft place: of the reft, that “ on the Death of a favourite Cat,” 
«« the Triumphs of Owen,” and the ‘* Fatal Sifters,”’ cannot be al- 
lowed any pre-eminent or impreffive merit. The “ Elegy” is an 
wnique ; a gem of rare beauty, which it is not eafy to praife beyond 
it’s worth. 

As, from what we have laid before them of the prefent work, and 
from their acquaintance with his Eflay, our readers muft now be 
fufficiently poffefied of Dr. W.’s general opinions refpeéting Pope 
and his principal compofitions, we fhall attend only to a few notes 
in this publication, induced either by the matter that they may con- 
tain, or by the occafion which they may afford us of remark. 

On a celebrated paflage in the eflay on criticifm, ver. 56: 

‘ Thus in the foul while memory prevails, 

The folid power of underftanding fails; 

Where beams of bright imagination play, P 

The memory’s foft figures melt away :’ 
the editor’s obfervation is perfeétly juft, though in oppofition to the 
fentiments which he has delivered in his Eflay. 

Vo. 1, p. 182, v. 56, note.—* The beauty of imagery in thefe 
lines fhould not make us blind to the want of juftne/s in the thought. 
To reprefent ftrength of memory as incompatible with folidity of 
underitanding, is fo obvioufly contrary to faét, that I prefume the 
author had in his eye only the cafe of extraordinary memory for 
names, dates, and things, which offer no ideas to the mind; which 
has, indeed, been often difplayed in great perfection by mere idiots. 
For, it is dificult to Fonceive how the facultv of judement, which 
confifts in the comparifon of different ideas, can at all be exerciled 
without the power of ftoring up ideas in the mind, and calling them 
forth when required, From the fecond couplet, apparently meant to be 
the converfe of the firft, one would fuppofe that he confulted [ conii- 
dered } the underftanding and the imagination as the fame faculty, elfe 
the counterpart is defective. Further, fo far isit from being true, that 
imagination obliterates the figures of memory, that the circumftance 
which caufes a thing to be remembered is principally its being 
affociated with other ideas by the agency of the imagination. If 
the poet only meant, that thofe ideas about which imagination is 
occupied, are apt to exclude ideas of a different kind; the remark 
m% true, but it fhould have been differently exprefied.’ 

, in 
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Warton’s Edition of Pope's Works. 
Jn 2 note on ver. 364 of the fame poem— _ 
‘Tis not enough no harfhnefs gives offence :’ 
after mentioning the minute attention with which the ancients fe- 
lected their words, and modulated their periods, the editor informs 
ys, that ¢ Cicero records the approbation he met with for finifhing 
a fentence with the word cOmprdbavit, being a dichoreé. Had he 
fnithed it otherwife,’ he fays, ‘it might have been animo fatis, auribus 
on fatis.’ In this paflage, we believe, that the learned editor has 
been guilty of a flight miftake ; and that it is of Cinna, the atrocious 


colleague of Marius, and not of himfelf, that the great orator 
fpeaks, he relates the effect of that melodious clofe, compro- 
bavir. As we have not the paflage immediately for reference, 


we muft rely on the accuracy of our recolle¢tion. We have al- 
ways confidered thefe lines in the prologue to Cato, 
_ © Tyrants no more their favage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept,’ 
as referring to the well-known circumftance -of Alexander, the ty- 


sant of Phere, weeping at the Troades of Euripides, and retiring in 
confufion from the theatre. The ftory is related by Plutarch and, 
with a flight variation, by Ailian. What the editor mentions of 
Lewis x1v, p. 343, is by no means fo ftrongly in pomt; but itmay, 
perhaps, be adduced only as an additional proof of the power of the 
tragic muie. 

On the fubje& of that pathetic ‘ Elegy to the memory of an un- 

fortunate lady,’ who has hitherto been the occafion of much inef- 
fe&ual inquiry, Dr. W. fupplies us with very important intelligence, 
‘ After many and wide inquiries, | have been informed,’ fays the edi- 
tor, p. 336, ‘that hername was Wainfbury; and that (which isa fingular 
circumftance) ‘he was as ill-fhaped and deformed as our author [by 
whom, as we are told in a preceding fentence of the note, fhe was 
beloved.] Her death was not by afword, but, what would lefs bear 
to be told poetically, fhe hanged herfelf.? As this account differs 
from that which is given by Ruffhead, who is filent as to the lady’s 
name, we fhould have been thankful to Dr. W. for the authority 
on which he refts it. 
_ Of the * Epiftle of Eloifa to Abelard’ Dr. W. intimates, that 
th re is an indelicacy ina part of the fubjctct, ‘which is with difficulty 
cuiguifed by the exquifite art and addrefs of the poet.’ Dr. W. 
might have added, that fome paflages in this admirable poem are of 
a tendency injurious to morals; and, that to this circumftance is to 
be imputed that difapprobation, with which Pope always fpoke, in 
his more advanced years, of this beautiful offspring of his mufe. 
Unacquainted with this faét, which we ftate as certain, and as 
highly honourable to the poet’s moral fenfibilities, Dr. Johnfon only 
fays, «« This piece was not much his favourite in his latter years, 
though I never heard apon what principle he flighted it.” Some 
feductive lines of this tafcinating piece, have, it is known, been 
cited as excufing the irregularity, which they have encouraged, if not 
eriginally fuggefted. 

On the « flay on Man’ we fully concur in opinion with Johnfon; 
and mut pronounce it to be a compofition, which, with all at’s 
numerous beauties, is the leaft happy of it’s great author’s more 
laboured produétions. Dr. W. profeiies to think rather differently 
on 
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on the fubject; but he animadverts very frecly and acutely og 
thofe improprieties of theught and of ftyle, which occafionally in- 
terrupt the perfection of the poem. His obfervation on a part of 
the third epiitle is perfe¢tly juft: Vol. 111, p. 97: * From thefe 
lines (v.99) tothe end of the epiftle, we find more imagery than in 
any other parts of this eflay.” The 220 verfes mm queftion are, in- 
deed, in a ftrain of the moft delightful poetry ; and they have always 
been regarded by vs as conftituting the chief ornament of the effay. 
On verfe 220 of (ie fourth epiit! 
* From Macedonia’s madman to the fwede ;” 
the editor has a note, which we are induced by it’s matter to 
tranfcribe. Vol.m, p. 144. 

* He has fallen into the common cant about Alexander the Great. 
Think of tle feene in Darius’s tent; of the foundation of the city 
of Alexandria, and the extent. of its commerce; of the many co- 
lonies he eftablifhed; of his refufimg to treat the perfians as flaves; 
of the grief exprefled by the periians at his death; of the encon- 
ragemrent he gave to arts, both ufeful and elegant ; and of his af. 
fiftance to Ariftotle his matter, im makmg experiments and pros 
moting feience: the encomiums beftowed on him by two fach 
judges of men as Bacon and Montefquieu, outweigh the cenfares 
of Boileau and Pope. Charles x21. deferved not to be joined with 
him: Charles x11. tore out the leaf in which Boileau had cenfared 
Alexander. Robertfon, m his difguifitions on India, has given a 
fine and comprehenfive view of the very grand defign which Alex- 
ander had formed to annex that extenfive and opulent country to 
his empire. Section 1. appendix.’ ‘To confider Alexander merely 
as 2 Congueror, is to contemplate him only in his fubordinate cha- 
racter. The extent of his views, and the comprchenfton of his 
mind, were truly wonderful, and fufficient to place him with the 
firft of human intelligences. The rapidity and the effect, with which 
he accomplifhed his great defigns, were the juit refults of that wif- 
dom with which he concerted them. What he achieved was only 
the means of a greater end, and formed nothing more than a part 
of one magnificent plan, the full developement of which was pre- 
vented by his death. The eyes, therefore, which are confined to 
his exploits in the field, take in a fmall portion only of the range 
of his mind; and may be fo far deceived, as to fancy this great 
inftrument of providence on the degraded level of a taiar 
ravager. Bayle feems to have formed a juft idea of the illuftrious 
macedonian ; but they, who are defirous of viewing a more perfec 
delineation of him, mutt have recourfe to the ‘‘ Voyage of Near- 
chus,”’ lately publifhed by the learned and able mafter of Weftmin- 
fter fchool. In this work, the claffic reader will find a truer refeme 
blance of the fon of Philip, than is given by amy modern writer? 
and will, at the fame time, be gratifed with the difplay of much 
accurate erudition in the vehicle of clear and vigorous compofition. 

On the fentiment with which Arbuthnot concludes his celebrated 
epitaph on the infamous Chartres, viz. that riches are difeovered to beof 
imall eitimationin the fight of God, by hts beflowing them on the moft 
unworthy of mortals, our editor remarks, Vol. 111, p: 238, ‘ This éne 
refieétion has been much admired: itis alfo to be found meaner 
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e-evidently borrow ston it from Seneca: non funt divitia bonum nulle 
maois pote? Deus concupita traducere, quam fille ad ' per e/fomos deferts 





OT eat “te This paflage was pointed out to me by an amiable 
fiend, equally killed 3 in all ‘ee irts of ufeful and ornamental learning, 
-, matters both of tafte and philofophy, Dr. Heberden.’ We cite 
ree note { incipally tor the put ‘pote of giving our niandit, with 
D;. W.’s, to the ve ne rable Dr. Heberden, for the con! fiitency and 
no lence with wl hich he has fup; ported his part to the laft fcene of 
a long life. He is known and en deared to us by his ability, his 
learning, his integrity, his benevolence ; and we cannot hefitate to 
fiyle him the delight of his acquaintance, and the honour of his 
profe! On, and his {pecies. 
«© His faltem aceumulem donis ‘” 


In the fame epiftle on the ufe of riches, the poet fays finely of 
wealth, 
‘In heaps, like ambergrife, a ftink it lies, 
But, well difpers’d, 1s incenfe to the fkies.’ 
Has it been remarked, that this allufion is borrowed immediately 
from Diyden? In his dedication prefixed to the tranflation of the 
Zncis, he fays, {peaking of the diction of Virgil, “ For there is 
he, like ambergris, a rich perfume, but of fo clofe and glutinous 
a body, that it muft be opened with inferior {cents of mufk or 
te or the'fweetnefs will not be drawn out.’ 
‘‘ Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, | 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore :’ 
or, to {peak in plain englifh, we are allured by the agreeablenefs of 
the work before us, to aflign to it more than it’s juft proportion of 
our tune, and of the pages of our Review. We mnft haften, there- 


fore, to clofe the article, by obferving, that we have examined this. 
ediion, which comprehends, with the mof {crupulous exactnefs, 
the whole of Pope’s works in profe and verfe, his tranflations of 
the Iliad er Od yfley being only excepted; and that we can re- 


commend ic to the admirers of our diftinguifhed poet, as containing 
a full illuf ‘ration of their favourite writer, with a large mafs of 
correct criticifm, and of various and ufeful information. w.We 
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Anr, 11, Memoirs of the Author of a Vindication of the Rights of 
Weman. By William Godwin. Small 8vo. 199 pa. Price 
35. 6d. boards. Johnfon. 1798. 

We learn from thefe memoirs, that this fingular woman was born 
the 27th of : .pril, 175y, in London, orat a farm upon Epping-foreft, 
“od it cannot be exaétly afcertained which of thefe was the place of 
ler birth. 

Her education was flender, and the had none of thofe early advan- 
tages, whch have been the lot of moft women who have been diftine 
guithed in the literary world. She was remarkable in early life for 
Vivacity and refolution. At nineteen years of age fhe lived with a 


Mrs, Dawfon of Bath, asacompanion. This lady was of a capri- 
cious, 
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cious, troublefome temper, neverthelefs Mrs. Godwin continued in 
her houfe two years ; and, by her firmnefs and vigour, infpired the 
old lady with refpeé&t and awe: fhe only left Mrs. Dawfon to attend 
to the wants of her dying mother, to whom her behaviour appears to 
have beé¢n very dutiful. And this attention to her mother was the 
more to be admired in Mrs. G. ; as her parent pofleffed none of thofe 
qualities, which would have infpired her vigorous and energetic 
mind with fentiments of refpecét and reverence. 

After the death of her mother, Mrs. G., by the imprudence of 
her father, found herfelf in very narrow circumftances, and the was 
anxious to fix upon fome mode of life, which would not only fecure 
her independence, bat enable her to be of ufe to her famiiy and the 
public: a zeal for the public good feems to have ever animated her 
mind. In order to accompliih both thefe purpofes, fhe determined 
to eftablith a day-fchool, to be under the fuperintendance of one of 
her moft intumate friends, mifs Fanny Blood, her two filters, and her- 
felf. This fchool fhe opened at Iflington, but afterwards removed it 
to Newington-green. 

Here Mrs. G. commenced an acquaintance, which was matured 
into friendfhip, with Dr. Richard Price, the celebrated calculator 
and politician. Mrs. G. had been bred to the eftablithed church ; 
fhe was led by her friendfhip with Price, not to become a feétarian, 
but occafionally to attend the diffenters worfhip. She*ftill frequently 
attended the cftablifhed church until the laft ten years of her life, in 
which fhe frequented no public worfhip, thinking the contemplation 
of the Deity the worfhip bef adapted to his nature and to ours. 

The health of mifs Blood being impaired, fhe, agreeably to the 
advice of medical men, failed for Lifbon. This circumitance is 
worthy of notice, for it gave occafion to the difplay of that heroic 
friendfhip, which fo much diftinguifhed the life and character of 
Mrs. G. Hearing that her friend was likely to die at Lifbon, 
Mrs. G. abandoned her fchool, in contempt of every confideration 
of intereft, and what the cold-hearted world calls prudence, and hav- 
ing borrowed a fufficient fum of money, flew to Lifbon to attend the 
lait wifhes of her friend.° 

Let thofe who fit imjudgment upon the chara¢ter of Mrs. G. never 
forget this circumftance, or the ardour of friendthip it difcovers. 

On her return to England, fhe found her {chool had greatly fuf- 
fered by her abfence, and fhe was recommended to purfue literature 
#s a means of fupport. Her benevolence, which never flept, made 
now new. denmnds upon her, the father and mother of mifs Blood 
wanted pecuniary aflifance. She wrote a fmall volume, entitled 
* Thoughts on the Education of Daughters,’ for which Mr. Johnfon, 
the bookicller, gave her ten gaineas, which fhe bore away with exul- 
tation to the fuccour of infirmity and age. An offer was now made to 
her, which fhe accepted, and Mrs. G. became governefs to the 
daughters of lord vifcount Kingfborough, eldeft fon of the earl of 
Kingiton, of the kingdom of Ireland. In the family of lord Kingf 
borough fhe fpent about a year, and when fhe left it carried with 


her the affeCtions of the young ladies, and the refpect of their pa- 
rents. 
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Mrs. G. now determined to enter upon her literary plan, and re- 
turned to London, firft to the houfe of Mr. Johnfon, whofe liberality 
fhe praifes with great feeling in her letters, and afterwards to a 
houfe fhe took in George-ftreet, on the Surry fide of Blackfriars- 
bridge. Here the purfued her literary labours, wrote fome of her 
moft popular productions, the anfwer to Mr. Burke ‘and the Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Women, tranflated feveral works for Mr, 
lohnfon ; for fhe had made herfelf acquainted by this time with the 
french and the german languages, and contributed many articles to 
the Analytical Review. 

At the houfe of Mr. Johnfon fhe met with fome choice fpirits, to 
whofe converfation fhe liftened with inftru€tion and pleafure ; among 
whom were the ce ebrated Fufeli, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Bonny- 
calle. and Mr. Anderfon. Mr. Fufeli, though many years older 
then Mrs. G., poffeffes fo much learning and knowledge, fuch yi- 


yacity of wit, an ergy in converfation, that-we do not wonder 
that he was liftened to with eager attention by the vindicator of 
the rights of women. Mrs. G. faw him often, and felt at-laft her 
admiration of his talents foften into a more tender fentiment. Every 
precept, every obfervation feemed to come mended from his 
tongue, and fhe felt her affeétions fixing, where her attention had 
been long engaged. Mr. Fufeli was married. Mrs. G., who was 


formed for exquifite feeling, found her fituation unpleafant, and 
anxious to cure the wounds her fenfibility had fuffered, fhe obeyed 
at once the dictates of her principles, and fulfilled a duty fhe 
owed herfelf: the left London, and went to France, where fhe re- 
hded for upwards of two years. 

Here fhe became acquainied with Mr. Gilbert Imlay, a native of 
the united ftates of America, and known by a publication on the 
tate of Kentuckev. 

Mrs. G, had always entertained the moft violent prejudices 
againft the conditions ofeuropean marriages. She did not think it 
confiftent with the nature of man for him to enter into an indiflo- 
luble union. She did not like thofe reciprocal legal refponfibilities, 
which take away the ind viduality of aétion-and condué. 

When fhe became acquainted with Mr. Imlay, fhe was liable to 
fome pecuniary demands, and fhe was anxions not to involve Mr. 
Imlay , who was not then a man of property, in them. But this is the 
condition of eur pean marriage, Heloife declined marriage froma 
imilar principle, not to obftruét the prefermeat of her lover. 

Mrs. G. took upon her the daties of marriage, without the ce- 
remony—fhe lived with Mr. Imlay. She was now more than thirty- 
taree years of age, her judgment was mature, and fhe had pafied 
ne heyday of the blood. Her choice fhe declares was that of 
‘nciple, of the truth of which fhe entertained no doubt at all. 
4 tus connection did not prove fortunate. Mr. Imlay difappointed 

ser hopes. He abandoned her. In april, 1795, fhe returned to 
con. ‘Ihe conduét of Mr. Imlay drove her to defperation, and 
‘ne attempted to put an end to her life, but was recovered. Her 
milery increafed, and again fhe attempted to deftroy herfelf. 


‘or ‘ls purpofe the repaired to Putney, determining there to throw 
herie}f iAnio the river. 
We 
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We here have an inftance of great refolution. It rained, and 
Mrs. G., to facilitate her defcent in the water, walked up and down 


the bridge for half an hour, that her clothes might be thoroughly 


drenched and heavy. She now leaped from the top of the bridge, 
but finding fill a difficulty in finking, fhe tried to prefs her clothes 
clofely aroand her. She at laft was infenfible ; but at this moment 
fhe was difcavered, and taken out. She always {poke of the pain 
fhe underwent in this attempt as fo fevere, that fhe fhould prefer any 
other mode of death to drowning, in future. 

The next remarkable event in the life of Mrs. G. is her union with 
Mr. Godwin. They had long known each other ; and their union 
took place about fix months after Mrs. G. had finally loft all hope 
of reclaiming Mr. Imlay, but full eighteen months after all rational 
ground of that hope had exifted. 

They did not marry, both difliking the refponfibilities and con. 
ditions attending that ceremony in England. After, however, 
Mrs. G. found herfelf pregnant, fhe thought it better to fubmir to 
the ceremony of marriage, than to that exclufion from fociety, to 
which living without it in this country woald fubje& her, and which 
would infallibly have narrowed the circle of her ufeftlnefs. 

She appears to have lived very happily with Mr. Godwin until the 
died in feptember, 1797. Her death was the confequence of child 
birth. 

Such is the narrative here offered to the public of the life of this 
very extraordinary woman. We feel ourfelves impelled to make fome 
obfervations both on thefe memoirs, and on the character of Mrs. G, 

‘Lhe narrative is eafy, and we believe very faithful and true, fo far 
it is entiled to praife, But it is obvious, that Mrs. G. entertained fin- 
gular opinions, and reduced them into prattice. This circumiélance 
will invite many feverely to criticife, and fome to cenfure her cha- 
ratter. As this is the cafe, we think it was due to Mrs. G., to have 
ftated Jew thofe opinions were farmed, and the reajons by which fhe 
fupported them 

It is indeed a bald narrative of the life of a woman, very eventful 
and touching. We think it entitled to very limited praife. In 
another refpect it is deficient. It gives us no correé hiftory of the 
formation of Mrs. G.’s mind. We are neither informed of her fa- 
vourite books, her hours of ftudy, nor her attainments in languages 
and philofophy. She contemplated nature with rapture we are told, 
and enjoyed much of it’s infpiration. Of this there can be no doubt; 
but as the chief ufe of biography is to teach us to attain to emi- 
nence in virtue and knowledge, we think too little is told us con- 
cerning the fubjects of Mrs. G.’s ftudy, and her manner of ftudying : 
bat, perhaps, initead of cenfuring, we ought to lament the paucity of 
the means of information. 

We conceive exceptions will be taken to her condu& in three re- 
fpeéts ; and we think too little attention is given to fuch probable 
exceptions in the narrative. 

it, Mrs. G.’s notions and praétice refpe&ting marriage will meet 
violent objection. 

Without offering to vindicate her in thefe refpeéts, we muf 


be allowed to obierve, that we think them queftions of prudence 
rather 
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rather than morality. He, who is not bewildered and loft in the 
mifs of fuperitition, muft be obliged to acknowledge, that there is 
fomething more neceflary to render the fexual connection between: 
man and woman pure, than the public ceremony of marriage ; and 
chat it is very eafy for the vileft proftitution to exift under the fanc- 
tion of this ceremony. ; ; : 

The fexual intercourfe is common to all animals, and man in this 

cefnect difers from others only by conneéiing with that intercourfe 
fentiments of affection and attachment to an individual fubjed, 
This mental approbation fublimes and purihes the appetite of na- 
ture, and, without this, whatever ceremony may have taken place, 
the intercourf: is brutal, and the effence of proftitution remains, 
Mrs.G. had the offer of marriage with a refpectable man,: whom 
fhe did not reeard with this menial affection, as appears from her 
letters . but the rejeéted him under th‘s conviction. 
And if the ceremony of marriage cannot protec irom the jut 
charge of profiitution, in any cafe where a mental attachment has 
not preceded the fexual intercousfe, neither can the neglect of the 
ceremony of marriace make that intercourfe immoral, when that 
negleét has fowed trom motives of benevolence, or the convictions 
of immoral impofition. The ceremony of marriage performed or 
negleéted alters not the morality of the thing, but it is effentially and 
folely a queftion of prudence, as it is the legal tie by which the 
laws of men compel to certain attentions and re{ponfibilities. When, 
therefore, we confider the prefent very corrupt ftate of men, we are 
inclined to conclude Mrs. G.’s confidence too great, and her condué 
imprudent and hazardous, That marriage ought to be an sudifoluble 
union, where the parties prove wholly incompatible, we do not be- 
lieve; and we think, notwithftanding the powerful reafoning of 
Hume on this fubje@, that Milton was right, and that divorces 
fhould be allowed in many cafes, where they cannot in this country 
be obtained. 

Superficial minds wil! be apt to fay, that the experience of Mrs. G. 
is the beft refutation of her theory: but we dare not fay this, as 
long as we fee, which we daily do, thoufands married, whofe union 
is as unbappy as the union of this lady and Mr. Imlay. 

Ifany think, that, without accufing Mrs. G, of immorality, a charge 
of indelicacy will fix, on account OF her neglect of the eftablithed 
rules of the community ; we have only to obierve, that Mrs, G, was 
an Original thinker, differed from the yulgar in moft things, had 
long reflected on this fubje€&t and drawn decifive conclafions, and 
entered upon this conne¢tion with Mr. Imlay, i France, and at a 
moment when the difcuffion of the fubjec of marriage agitated the national 
councils, and when anew fiftem of thinking on that point almoft univer fally 
cbtained. That, therefore, may appear to us in our circumftances 
indelicate, which sbere would not have appeared to be fo. 

We have however obferved, that we think her conduét sm ty 
while men continue as corrupt as they now are, and we are far from 
holding it up for imitation. Her nature was generous in the ex- 
treme, and inclined to place confidence, when it ought, perhaps, to 


have cherifhed fufpicion. The 
2. 
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2. The next charge we expe to hear advanced againft the cha. 
raéter of Mrs. G., is the verhatifity of her attachments. It will be 
faid, to-day fhe loves Mr. Fufeli, to-morrow attaches herfelf to 
Mr. Imlay, and, the moment Imlay finally abandons her, we find her 
in the arms of Mr. Godwin. 

But what is there in all this? Thofe, who feel powerfully one im- 
preflion, are, no doubt, the moft eafily fufceptible of another. 

Rochefocault, in his maxims, the refult of a profound ftudy of 
mankind, afferts, that the heart, which is torn bya difappointed af- 
feétion, is the beft prepared to forma new one. But did Mrs. G, 
ever rencunce an attachment? He who reads her letters will de. 
clare, that the poffibility of fuch a conduét did not exift in her nature, 
Her love was more lafting than it’s object. 

Her attachment to Mr. Fufeli was conceived againft her withes 
and efforts. It grew into no conneétion. She travelled to banith 
his image, and no better expedient remains to her who would difcard 
one recolle€tion, than the affiduous cultivation of another. The 
only queftion in the cafe is, whether fhe abandoned Imlay too foon, 
who had abandoned her many months? Had he died, a thou- 
fand recolleétions might have played round her heart, and made her 
cherifh his image. As it was, every thing confpired to convince 
her, that he ought to be banifhed from her mind. He who reads 
her letters will ftand aftonifhed at the fervour, ftrength, and dura- 
tion of her affeGtion for Imlay. At the bar of reafon, in this re- 
{fpect, Mrs. G. is more than exculpated. It is of the nature of a 
fecond marriage, but there was lefs in this cafe to keep her affec- 
tions from feeking a new obje&, or admitting.one. 

3. Her attempts to deftroy herfelf, when fhe had a child deferted 
by it’s father, will be thought worthy of cenfure. To this we can 
only fay, that we poffefs not the fcale of fuffering by which to 
eftimate what every one ought to endure before he feeks relief in 
death. We fee Mrs. G. ftruggling with an overwhelming forrow, 
and we have no power to throw an arrow at one fo pire Mowe 
We with her character and condué to be ferioufly and candidly exa- 
mined, and we would protect it, if wg could, from the freedom of 
licentious tongues. She appears to us another Heloife ; and it is a 
refleGtion upon men, that Abelard fhould have poffeffed the firft, and 
Imlay the fecond of thefe illuftrious women. 

A head of Mrs. G. is prefixed to thefe memoirs, which exhibits 
at once a ftriking likencfs, and a very interefting figure. We 
think every one who reads thefe memoirs ought, in juftice to Mrs. 
G., to read her letters; and we with, indeed, that they had not 
been feparatelv printed. 

Imperfect as thefe memoirs are, we have no fellowfhip with him, 
who can read them Without a tear. 


ART. 11%0 | Tbe PoPhumous Works of che Mutter of a Viedication of 
the Riv bts of Homan. in 4 Vols. Small 8vo. About 800 pa. 
Price 148. 1n boards. Johnfon. 1798. 
Trese pothumous works confit of « The Wrongs of Woman, 

or Maria, a fragment,’ * Leffons for Children,’ letters, and mif- 


« The 


ccllaneows pieces, 








Mrs. Godwin’s Pofthumous Works. 24% 


| The Wrongs of Woman’ isa novel, ‘in which Mrs. Godwin ap 
ars to have defigned the vindication of her own fentiments and 
+ «Moria. her heroine, is at frit married to a very worthleis 
~ ba perfecutes her in the moft cruel manner, and, for the fake 
he benigsiten confines her in a mad-houfe. She there 
with a young man, +9 was alfo confined under falfe pre- 
by thofe who oazht te have been his friends, and his gene- 
for her, and the Fim hs that their condition infpired, 
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ev efcar e from confinement and live together. 
prevnant, and b oe nul! band, after perfecuting her ln every 
te way, commences a profecation againit Darnford her lover 
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Ir wes the defien oe Mrs. G, that this novel fhould confit of 
three parts; one of which only is completed, and part of that has 


i the author’s lait touches. It is a very fimple and a 
able ftory, founded upon daily occurrences and exifting 
It was evidently the defiign of Mrs. G. to reprefent a woman, 
her hufband, without the diffolution of the marriage, and 
defhance of t ws, connecting herfelf with another man, bearing 
all the perfecution that the laws in this refpect authorize, and at 
| 


r into voluntary. death, overcome with the weight of her 


Mrs. G. meant to vindicate this condu& of her heroine, in the 
xercife of her natural and focial rights ; and to fhow, that the laws 
and cuftoms which render this cor nduc Cinlngpe tn and expofe it to 
fuffering, are the foundation of she wrougs of woman, the forrows 
which fhe now is heir to. 
it makes an effential part of her plan, to affert the propricty of 
allowing divorces to take place, in many cafes where they are now 
not to be obtained. 
it is not eafy to criticife an unfinifhed work. The dramatic effe@ 
which might have been produced, had the author finifhed her defign, 
cannot now be eltimated. ‘The fragment abounds with juft feati- 
ments, forcefully exprefled, and we particularly admire the juftnefs 
of Jemima’s ftory. Giving all neceflary weight to the confidera- 
tions of the plate and condition in which they were, and the fym- 


pe n Fu ey were likely to inipire, we yet think that Maria is repre- 
fented as too eafily impreffed; for there is nothing dignified or 
touching in the account which Darnford gives of himielf. 


When Mrs. G, employs the ftrong language of paffion in this 
fragment, we think fhe is not < always happy in the conffrudction of her 
They are full of fentiment and energy, but want fimplicity. 
We will take two or taree as examples. 

ae SS ee Surprite, aftonifhment, that bordered on diftrac- 
tion, feem 'd to have > jufpende od her faculties, till, waking by de- 
frees to a =n fenle of anguith, 2 whi iriwind of rage and indigna- 
. ; torpid pulfe. One recollection with frig htfal velocity 
fullowing a nother, threatened to fire her br ain, and make her a fit 
Comparion tc r the terrific inhabitants, whofe groans and fhricks 
| bRantial founds of whuiftling windep or ftartled birds, 
modslated bY a romantic fancy, which amufe while they af- 
VOL. xxXvid, R tright ; 
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fright; but fuch tones of mifery as carry a dreadful certainty dire@ly 
to the heart. What effect muft they then have produced on one, 
true to the touch of fympathy, and tortured by maternal appre- 
henfion! 

‘ Her infant’s image was continually foating on Maria’s fight, 
and the firft fmile of intelligence remembered, as none but a mo. 
ther, an unhappy mother, can conceive. She heard her half fpeak- 
ing cooing, and felt the little twinkling fingers on her burn- 
ing bofom—a bofom burfting with the nutrimert for which this 
cherifhed child might now be pining in vain. From a ftranger the 
could indeed receive the maternal aliment, Maria was grieved at 
the thought—but who would watch her with a mother’s tenderneS, 
a mother’s felf denial ?’ 

p. 7.—* To the maiter of this moft horrid of prifons, the had, 
foon after her entrance, raved of injuftice, in accents that would 
have juftified his treatment, had not a malignant fmile, when the 
appealed to his judgment, with a dreadful conviction ftifled her 
remonitrating complaints.® 

rp. 14.—* Indulged forrow, fhe perceived, muft blunt or fharpen 
the faculties to the two oppofite extremes ; producing ftupidity, the 
moping melancholy of indolence ; or the reftlefs activity of a di- 
Gyles. She funk into one flate, after being fatigued 
by the other : till the want of occupation became even more painful 
than the aétual preflure or apprehenfion of forrow; and the confine- 
ment that froze her into a nook of exifterce, with an unvaried 
profpect before her, the moft infupportable of evils,’ 

We prodace thefe examples of faulty and harfh conftruction, from 
the beginning of the fragment, as this part of the novel is faid to 
have received the laft polith of the author; and we think, in gene- 
ral, Mrs. G.’s ftyle, when moft laboured, is moft exceptionable. 

We heartily lament, that this work was not finifhed by Mrs. G., 
for although it might not have ‘ given a new impulfe to the man- 
ners of a world,’ we have no doubt that it wonld have been a py- 
ramid on which her name might have been engraven for ages. 

The leffons for children are fimple, and weil adapted to the pur- 
pofes for which they were intended *. 

We think that the letters are all in the laf two volumes, that are 
— worthy of notice. Moft of thefe letters are addreffed to 

im, who is by his condu& to Mrs. G. ‘ damned to efernal fame ;’ 
and we have no ‘cruple in faying, they will be valued as long 
as the language of the heart is held dear. Let no one fpeak of 
Mrs. G. who has not jeex thee letters; they form the true account 
of her life and character. ‘They fhow, that whatever were Mrs. 
G.’s opinions refpecting marriage, her love was pure, ardent, indi- 
vidual, and exclufive. We will lay two or three of them before 
the reader, who, however, we think will give little proof of his 
ve if he be not induced by thefe fpecimens to read the 
whole. . 


Giants — 





* This little work is fold feparately, price 6d. 
Vol, 114, 
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Vol. 111, p. 28.—* Monday night. I have juft received your 
bind and rational letter, and would fain hide my face, glowing 
«ith fhame for my folly. —I would hide it in your bofom, if you 
would again open it to me, and neftle clofely till you bade my flut- 
tering heart be ftill, by faying that you forgave me. With eyes 
overflowing with tears, and in the humblett attitude, I intreat you. 
Do not turn from me, for indeed I love you fondly, and have been 
very wretched, fince the night I was fo cruelly hurt by thinking 
that vou had no confidence in me 

It is time for me to grow more reafonable, a few more of thefe 
fenfibility would deftroy me. I have, in faé, been 


: - L ff. 
caorices O1 fe n 


lifpofed for a few days paft, and the notion that I was 





very much ind 
tormenting, or perhaps killing, a poor little animal, about whom I 
am erown anxious and tender, now EI feel it alive, made me worfe. 
My bowels have been dreadfully difordered, and every thing | ate 
or drank difagreed with my ftomach; itil I feel intimations of its 
exiftence, though they have been fainter. 

‘ Do you think thar the creature goes regularly to fleep? I am 
wady to alk as many. queftions as Voltaire’s man of forty crowns. 
Ah! do not continue to be angry with me! You perceive that I 
am already {miling through my tears—You have lightened my 
heart, and my frozen {pirits are melting into playfulnefs. | 

‘ Write the moment you receive this. I fhall count the minutes, 
But drop not an angry word—TI cannot now bear it. Yet, if you 
think I deferve a fcolding (it does not admit of a queftion, I grant), 
wait till you come backand then, if you are angry one day, I fhall 
be {ure of feeing you the next. 

‘ ——— did not write to you, I fuppofe, becaufe he talked of 
going to H Hearing that 1 was ill, he called very kindly 
on me, not dreaming that it was fome words that he uncautioully 
le: fall, which readered me fo. 

‘ God blefs you, my love; do not fhut your heart againft a re- 
turn of tenderneis; and, as 1 now in fancy cling to you, be more 
than ever my fupport.—i'cel buat as.affectionate when you read this 
letter, as I did writing it, and you will make happy your 

‘#anen? 

P. 41.—* ‘Duciday morning. I feizée this opportunity to inform 
you, that 1 am cto fet out on Thurfday with Mr. ————; and 
hope to tell you foon (on your lips) how glad I fhall be to fee you. 
[have jut got my paffport, {6 1 do not forefee any impediment to 
my reaching H , to bid you good-night next Friday in my new 
apirtment—where 1 am to meet you and love, in fpite of care, to 
rae to tleep—for 1 have not caught much reft ince we 
efted, 

‘ You have, by your tendernefs and worth, twifted yourfelf 
ore artfully round my heart, than 1 fuppofed pofiible.—Let me 
dulce the thought, that I have thrown out fome tendrils to cling 
othe elm by which | with to be fapported.—This is talking a new 
‘guage tor me !—But, knowing that I am not a parafite-plant, I 
am wiling to receive the proofs of affeGiion, that every pulfe re- 
Pies to, when I think of being once more in the fame boule with 
-Y0U.—God blefs you ! ours truly sce 0 
R2z . ?. 58s 
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Pp. S$.‘ September 22%. Ihave juft written two letters, thar. 


are going by other conveyances, and which I reckon on your re- 
ceiving lone before this. I therefore merely write, becaufe I 
know I | Koald be difappointed a t fecing any one who had left you, 
if you « Ba fend a letter, were it ever {fo fhort, to tell me why 
you did not write a longer—and vou will want to be told, over 
and over again, that our little Hercules is quite recovered. 

‘ Befides looking: at me; there are three other things, which 
Celight her—to ride in a coach; to look at a fcarlet waiftcoat, 
and hear loud muiic—yelterday, at the fire, the enjoyed the two 
latter ; but, to henour |. |. Roufean, I intend to give her a fafh, 
the mrt fhe has ever had round her--and why not ?—for I have 
always been half in love with him. 

« Well, this you will fay is trifline—fhal] I talk about alum or 


foap? ‘There ts nothing piGerefque in your prefent purfuits ; my 
Imagination then rather chufes to ramble back to the barrier with 


you, or to jee ycu coming to meet me, an 1 my bafket of grapes.— 
With what pleafure do | recolle&t your looks and words, when Ihave 
been fitting on the window, regarding the waving corn! 

« Believe me, fare fir, vou have rot faficient re{pect for the 
imagipation—TI con!d prove to you ina trice that it is the mother 
of fentiment, the creat dillinétion of nature, the only purifier of 
the paffions—animals have a portion of reafon,. and equal, if not 
more ex quiiite, fenies: buat no trace of imagination, or her off: pring 
talte, appears in any of their actions. ‘T he impulfe of the fen fes, 
paffions, 1f you will, and the conclufiens of reafon, draw men to- 
gether ; but the ni yi ation 15 ane true tre, ftolen from heaven, 
to animate this cold creature of clay, producing all thofe fine {fym- 
pathies that lead to rapture, vende ring men focial by expanding 
their hearts, mitead o! % font ing them leifure to calculate how man y 
comforts fociety afford 

7 lf you call thele obfervations romantic, a phrafe in this place 
which wou ¢ be tantamount to nonienfical,. I thal be apt to retort, 
that you ai embruted by trade, and tie nar wai enjoyments of 
life—bBr ing 0 me then back your barrier-face. or you fhail have no- 
thing to fay to my bariier-girl ; and I fhall fly from you, tocherith 
the remembrances that will ever be dear to me; for | am your 
tru] eaee.! 

Vol. 1v, ep. 10.—* IT write you now on my knees ; imploring 
, to Paris, to be con- 
figned to the care of madame , TUC —, {ection de ———. 
Should they be removed, can give their dire¢tion. 

‘ Let the maid have all my clothes, without diftin@ion. 

* Pray pay the cook her wages, and do not mention the con- 
felion which | forced from her—a littie fooner or later is of no 
confequence. Nothing bat my extreme ftupidity could have rem 


a 


ai ‘ YT s1.4 ° ? «} ; > | 
you to fend my child and the maid with 














« * 


This is the firft of a feries of letters written during a fepa- 


_rgtion of man ty, Mons, to which no cordial meeting ever fuc- 


eceded. They _were [ent from Paris, and bear the addrefs © 


Leadon.’ 
; z mre ceic® 
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ad | © long. Yet, whilit you aff fared ine shat you had 


dered me i) i 
po att: oe ent, 7 thought we might {1 have hive d togve) + cr. 

«| tail: a no comments on your cConcuct; or any appeal to 
she % Pa dae my wrongs fleep wich me} Soon, very {oon fall 
j peace. When yeu receive this, my bur ing head will he 
cold. . : ; : f 

| would encounter a thoufa ad deaths, rather than a night like 


irment has thrown my m ind intoa ftate of chaos; 


ne laft. Your treatm 
ner J] am ferene. ] 7O tO find comfort, and my only fear 15, has 
r body will be infulted by an endeavour to recal my hated 
; But i thall plunge into the ‘Thames, where there is the 
leat chance of my being fnatched trem the dea I feek. 

« God ble/s vou! May you never know by ex; erience what you 

ve made me endure. Should your feng hiliey ever awake, re- 
morfe will find its way to your heart; and, in the mdi of bufinefs 
i fenfual pleafure, | fhajl appear before you, the vi¢tim of your 
deviation from rectitude. ie ew? 
Mery Wollftonecraft Godwin, farewel! Thou haft aflerted the 
rights, and received an uncommon portion of the wrongs-of woman. 
Thy life was imbittered by thofe whofe duty it was to fuccour and 


to footh thee. Thy name is purfued by the cenfares of the licen- 


L 


tious and malignant. But better times aoproach, and thy vindi- 


elias 


cation is fecure Thy name fhall vet be mentioned. with thofe, 


‘ sitwue 


who have been diftinguifhed for virtue and talents; and under this 


perfuafion we are contented, that fora time thou fhouldft fuffer the 
reproach of married and unmarried proftutates. To8% 











TRAVELS. 


Art. IV. Travel s in Portugal; through the Provinces of Entre 
Douro E Minho, Beira, Efremadura, and Alem-7 he in the Years 
i7Ssgandizgo. Confiiing of Obfervations on the Manaers » Cujfioms, 
liade, public Buildin: gh Marts, Ant iguities, &Se. of that Aiugdom. 
By James Murphy, Architect. Iluttrated with Plates. gto. 
311 pages. Price, in boards, 11. 47s, Strahan. 1795. 


Tse intercourfe of Britain and Ireland with Portugal has 
hitherto been litthe more than commercial: content to barter 
commodities, eitablifh factories, tafte and adulterate it’s wines, pick 
it's fruit, weigh it’s gold or probe it’s diamonds, furnifh now and 
then a you ing victim ‘of fupers' ition for it’s convents, and an old 
one of debauchery for it’s cemeteries; they have with a fuper- 
cihous glance pafied i it’s internal, political, religious, and moral 
eftab ee 5 it’s focial progrefs; the ftate Of it’s arts, and 
Ciaims to fcience. Nor has this indifference of curiofity been con- 
fined to modern Lufitania: the hittory of a country that gave birth 
to the Gamas, the Caftros, the Magalhanes, and the Camoens ¢ 
from which difcoy ery {pread her wings, doubled the Cape, opened 
and gave laws to India, wrelted commerce from Venice, and 


eace conteited the empire of a hemifphere with Spain; has been 


3 fuffered 
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fuffered to remain buried in the duft of mouldering libraries, amid 
the legendcry trafh of chronicles, written in a language little read, 
and lefs underftood. 

How far this negleét has been fupplied by the author of thefe 
travels we now proceed to examine: were it not a hopelefs, it 
would be a very unpleafing tatk, to conteft with a writer, who en- 
deavours to difarm critici{m, or difappointed curiofity, by a modeit 
avowa!l of his own defeéts, and to excute the feantivets of informa. 
tion by the alleged inacceilibility to fuller, and more genuine 
materials. 

Mr. M. travelled as an architeét, under the patronage of Mr, 
B. Conynghame: an account of the former and prefent itate of ar. 
chitecture in the country he vifited mutt therefore be confidered as 
the leading feature of his work: and of this part of his refearches 
he has acquitted himfelf with equal diligence and judgment. With- 
out a relidence fufficiently long, without introduction fufliciently 
diflinguifhed, nothing but a fuperficial account of a country’s 
face, and the public manners of 1t’s inhabitants, can be expected : 
churches or monuments of devotion were the chiet object of our 
traveller, confequently convents his chief abode :—in a country 
where abfolute government has levelled the great mafs of a nation; 
where nobility 1s a mere appendage of the throne, and the people 
the vaflals of both; little is left for chara¢teriflic obfervation, 
without penetrating the fhell, and diving to intimate acquaintance: 
as this was nejther the object, nor in the power of our travelley, 
we content ourfelves with the information he was able to fnatch 
as he pafled, and gladly accompany him from the wine vaults 
and proceifions of Oporto, through bad roads, made worfe by rain, 
to the devout heights and bafking friars of Coimbra, and thence 
to the royal monaftery of Batalha. 

The long and cetailed account of this magnificent relic of 
norman-gothic architecture, fituate in a fmall village of Eftre- 
madura, mutt be coniidered as one of the mott finifhed parts of the 
work. Upwards of forty pages are taken up by a minute defcrip- 
tion of it’s various parts and dimenfions ; it’s tingular ornaments; 
the maufoleums that fill it; a pretry circumitantial account of the 
kings depofited there; and the legends concerning it’s origin and 
architect; who, according to fome, was an englifhman i the 
reign of Henry 1V. This article, upon the whole, is inftructive 
andamufing; but we cannot help obferving, that by far too much 
paper has been confumed by the annexed hifterical excurfions, 
and the tranfeript of a ludicrous paffage of de Souza, relative 
to a certain motto, repeatedly to be met with among the ornaments 
of the maufoleum of king Emanuel. 

From Batalha, without ftopping to enjoy the favage bull feaft at 
Leiria, we proceed by Marinha Grande, the feat of an englifhman, 
and a glafs manufactory, to the royal monaitery ‘of Alcobaga. Mr. 
M.’s obfervations on the church, a norman-gothic firuéture, as well 
as on the firuation of the convent, and the manners and characters 
of the friars and novices, are pertinent, picturefque, and amufing ; 
but by far the gréater part of spo 4 pages, occupied by this article, 


is again facrificed ro an endlefs ca alittic rhaptody of Dr. Bluteau, 
op 
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on certain myftic chara@ers, emboffed on a gold chalice, in the 
archives of the monaftery, and to the well known hiftory of dona 
Ignez de Caftro, and don Pedro, her hufband and avenger, of 
tragic meniories, interred in the monaftery, Not to omit any 
thing in his power to excite our fympathy for the unfortunate 
princefs, Mr. M. not only informs us, that three portuguefe, 
fpanifh, and french writers, exerte®rival powers to celebrate her 
didrefs; but tranflates a fcene from each: in his enumeration of 
enclifa dramas, on the fame fubject, he feems not, however, to 
have been acquainted with 2 much later ones of a far fuperiour 
cal, from the pathetic pen of Symmons. 

Ve are now arrived at Lifbon, and without ftopping at our 
author’s preliminaries on it’s origin and progrefs, proceed to it’s 
prefent flate, by the following extract : 

Pp. 149.—* Praca do Comercio. 

‘ The new /quare, or Praga do Comercio, is fix hundred and fif- 
teen feet long, by five hundred and fifty feet broad, bounded on 
three fides by buildings, and ow cne iede by the Tagus. The north 
wing is occupied by the royal exchange and cuftom-houfe; whereof 
we here prefent a view, (Plate vi.) 2s taken from on board a veftel 
on the Tagus. A continued arcade extends the whole. length of 
the wing, which affords communication with the feveral offices and 
flores. Inthe diftribution of thefe apartments, both externally and 
internally, convenience and itrength are ail the archite€&t appears to 
have had in view, and indeed very little more is neceflary for; any 
cuftom-houfe. Here are no palaces for commiffioners to dwell in, 
nor dark cells for clerks to write in, nor cellars floating with water 
to hold dry goods ; whoever wishes for thefe improvements, will find 
them, and a great deal more, in the new cuftom-houfe of Dublin. 

‘ Equeftrian Statue of ‘Fofeph I. 

‘ In the centre of the above fquare is an equeftrian fatue, of 
bronze, of Jofeph the firft; a work of no inconfiderable merit, and 
the onl one of the kind that was ever eretted to any of the fove- 
reigns of Portugal. ‘The marquis de Pombal was the promoter of 
this work ; intending thereby to honour his royal mafter, and at the 
fame time to add a fprig of laurel to his own brow. ‘The portrait 
of this minifter, executed in bronze, was placed on the fide of the 
pedeftal, but it continued there no longer than he maintained.his 
cael it was torn down immediately when he loft his mafter and 
is place, by thofe who #few days before paid homage to the ori- 
ginal. We cannot but admire the indifference he evinced when in- 
formed of this circumftance: J am glad of it, faid he, for it was not 
like me. 

Ne When we confider the humble ftate of the arts in Portugal, and 
the difficulry of executing fuch a magnificent ftatue, we muft allow 
that great praife is due to thofe wha had the conduéting of i. The 
model was made by a fculptor named Joaquim Machado de Caftro, 
who alfo defigned and executed the emblemati¢ groups at the fides 
of the pedeftal. It is from the latter every artift i 5 amateur will 
Judge of the merits of this fculptor, particularly the group at the 
north fide, which muft be allowed to poffefs great tele, delicacy, 
and fpirit, i 
R 4 * The 
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‘ The figure and the horfe are alfo very noble produétions ; bee 
in ¢rfts of this kind we muft not look for excellence in the detail, 
as the delicate touches of the chifel arc always loft in the foundry; 
if the general form and the maffes will bear the teit of criticifm, we 
can expect no more, and in this refpect De Caitro has acquitted him- 
feif in a mafte:ly manner. 

‘ Nor has Bartholomew de Cof't, the founder of this ftatue, been 
deficient of abilities, as far as related to his part; he caft the whole 
in One piece, without failing even in a fngle member: a circumitance 
which, one excepted has not, perhaps, occurred in any other work 
of the kind of equal magnitude, fince the reitoration of the art of 
caftiny eqdefirian flatves in bronze. And yet J any not certain if 
this Ke not larger than the exception we aliude to; namely, the 
egueftrian ftatue of Louis the fourteenth, in the Place de Verdome 
at Paris; which, if ic ftill exiit, is twenty one french feet in height, 
and was caft in one piece by Balthazar Keller, a native of Zurich. 
Bat De Cofta not only caft the above ftatuc, but alfo conveyed it 
from the foundry, and rai! 1 it on the lofty pedeital on which it 
lands. 
© The feulptor and founder are both natives of Portugal; the 
latter has been honoured and rewarded for his ingenuity, by bemg 
promoted to the rank and pay of brigadier in the fervice ; and itis 
allowed-by all who know him, that his talents do honour to that 
high'rank, But Mechade de Caftro, the fculptor, who has an un? 
doubted claim tothe principal merit of the work, as.the defigner and 
modeller of it, is neglected and forgotten : indeed, there is not one 
portuguefe in a thoufand who knows that he was the author of it; 
and though his talents entitle him to be ranked .with the frft artitts 
of-the age, he is fcarcely known in his native country. [It is true, 
that his majefty created him a knight on that occafion ; but fince 
then he has been left to, pine in obfcurity in an attic cell, A fhort 
time before I left Lifbon I was affured, from refpectable authority, 
that he ene a gentleman high in office to have the floor of his 
wretched apartment repaired. 

* Portugal, like Ireland, is become celebrated for the manner in 
which at all times fhe has treated her native fons of diftinguifhed 
merit. We find in the annals of both nations men, whofe works 
have enlightened fucceeding generations, perfecuted, defpifed, and 
the rays of {cience given to illumine mankind, expiring in a prifon 
or an hofp*tal, like an exhaufted lamp. The great prince Henry 
was reviled and {corned by thofe who confidered themfelves as the 
great men of his country, as Galileo was by the italians, and looked 
upon as an aquatic knight errant, whilft (to {peak in the language 
ofallegory) he was enlarging the boundaries of the univerfe. Ad- 
mira! Pacheo, who aftonithed the eaftern world with the greatnefs 
of his actions, and at his return to Lifbon received honours adequate 
to a triumph, was foon after caft into prifon, loaded with chains; 
and though he was found innocent of the alleged mifdemeanors, he 
was left to fubfiit the remainder of his days upon charity. ‘The fate 
of Magellen, Vernei, and Vieira are well known, and alfo that of 
Camoens, the» Virgil of Portugal, who ended his days in an alms- 
houfe; and whilft he was giving the aft hand to his immortal num- 

bers, 
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hers, lived on the pittance teaged for him by his black fervant in 
the ftreets of Lifbon, We w ith, for the hsour of Portugal, that 
Machado de Caitro may cloie its catalog ue of neglected talents.’ 
Tf we except fome account: of Glama, a neglected artilt, at 
Oporto, the above extract contains nearly all our author has faid, 
or chofen to fay, on the prefent ttate of painting and feulpture in 
Portugal. With regard to royal, public, or private collections, 
his book prefents a blank; but as it cannot be fuppofed, that, 

tanding the apathy of the portugnuefe nobles for orna- 
ments of this kind, their palaces fhould be deltitute of thefe 
pledges vf opulence, oftentation, and rival vauity, the omitfion 


mu be attributed to dithculty of accefs, want of introduction, or 
perhaps of leiture. 
The following account of the public amufements is charace 


notwith! 


teriftic and interefting: 

p, 168.—* There are two theatres here for dramatic perfor- 
mances; on fundays they are much crowded. I could perceive but 
few ladies among the audience, and thefe, with few exceptions, fat, 
not promifcuoufly in the company of the men, as in other theatres, 
but apart. Uhe mufic was excellent, the drefies and {cenery tole- 
rable, the ating indifferent, or rather bad. Of late years no fe- 
males are allowed’ to perform 6n the ftage * ; hence, the men are 
obliged to affume the female garb. How provoking it was to fee 
the tender, the beautiful Ipnez de Caftro reprefented by one of thefe 
brawny artificial wenches, efpécially in that affecting {cene whére 
fhe appears, with her two infant children, at the kine’s feet fup- 
plicating for merey. ‘The firaple recital of this affeéting paflage, 
as written by Luis, is fufficient to melt an audience into tears, yet 
the man-md-wife whé delivered it brought forth no tears, but the 
teats of the poet, for the abortion of his piece. Inttead of the deé- 
licate faltering accents of the fair victim, fie roared, 

ee like the ocean when the winds 

Fight with the waves 
——— dying accents fell, as wrecking fhips 

After the dreadful yell, fink murmuring down, 

And bubble up a noife.””. Lee’s Ocedip. 

‘ The other aétors, particularly thofe who reprefented king Al- 
fonfo and don Pedro, were not deficient in fentiment. or aétion. 
They poffefied a good deal of that graceful unconftrained manner 
we admire in the french ators, — 











* The fpiritual policy of Rome likewife excludes women from 
fharing in theatrical a€tion; but permits the far more dangerons 
fubftitute of thofe emafculated ftriplings called ma/ici, and in de- 
rifion, ca/rati, a name, in this inftance, tantamount to that of laced 
mutton,’ whofe more than female effeminacy, rendered ftill more fe- 
ducing by cofmetic refinement and every art of drefs, has, perhaps, 
more than any other caufe, contributed to brand Italy with fufpi- 
crdns of derenerate tafte. Againk this, as appears from our author, 
the bearded, robuftious, perriwig pated Ignezes of Liibon afford an 
excellent, though nasfeous antidote. 

‘ The 
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« The circus for the bull-feafts is but a fhort diftance from the 
above theatres. This a:rufement is declining very faft in the capital. 
‘The performances J witefled here were inferior to what I faw at 
Leiria, but not quite fo cruel. _ And after all, perhaps the wanner 
of tearing the bulls with maitiffs, as in England and other parts of 
Europe, 1s not lefs barbarous than the manner of tormenting them 


‘in Spain and Portugal ; but we are apt to fee defeéts in our neiph- 


bours, w!.ilft we are blind to our own, like the lamian witches, who, 
according to the facetious Rabelais, in foreign places had the pene- 
tration of a lynx, bret at home they took out their eyes and laid them 
up in wooden slippers. : 

‘ As we have alrca-y civen an account of a bull-feaft at Leiria, 
it is unnceflary to add that of Lisbon, which is almoft fimilar. A 
fcene of a more novel nature invites our attention; that is, the man- 
ner of catching black cattle in Brazil. 

* I was prefent at the circus when this curious fpeacle was ex- 
hibited, the ar% of the kind, as I was cold, ever reprefented in 
Lilbon. It conveyed a good tdea of the manner in which the inha- 
bitants of that fertile region catch their cattle. They kill the ani- 
mals for the fake of their hides, which are brought to Portugal to 
be manufa€iured. Of the fleth I underfiand the brazilians make but 
little account ; they barely take as much as is fufficient for prefent 
exigence, and leave the reft a prey to the birds and beafts of the 
foreits. 

‘ The circus was very crowded on this occafion: about five in 
the afternoon a native of Pernambuca entered the arena mounted 
upon a fpirited horfe of the arabian breed. The rider was of a 
copper colour, of a ftrong and a¢tive figure, his hair black, and his 
head uncovered. He wore a loofe mantle, fomewhat like the palu- 
damentum of the ancient romans. The fkin.of a wild beait was 
thrown loofely over the horfe inftead of a faddle, from which were 
fufpended two cords for ftirrups. The whole appeared quite in 
character. 

‘ As foon as the cavalier had paid his obeifance to the audience, a 
bull, whofe natural ferocity was heightened in the fall, rufhed in, 
and had nearly overturned him in the fir onfet ; the fleetnefs of his 
horfe, and the dexterity with which he managed the reins, only could 
have faved his life. The furious animal purfued him feveral times 
round the arena till he became tired, after which he ftood panting 
in the middle of the ring. 

* The horfeman ftill continued his circular courfe at an eafy pace, 
holding a long cord in his hang, with-a flip-knot at the end of it: 
having watched a proper opporianity, he caft it over the horns of 
the bull, and rode twice round him; then ordering the gate to be 
thrown open, he made off in ful! fpecd till he came to the full length 
of the cord ; upon which he received a check that drew him on his 
back, and made the horfe caper on his hind feet; neverthelefs he 
clung to him by his knees, and in this reclined pofture, held the cord 
in both hands and the bricle in his mouth. The bull at this time 
was entangled by the rope, with his head drawn in between his fore- 
feet, and incapable of motion. The brazilian difmounted, ap- 
proached, anc drew from beneath his mantle a fhort hunting a 
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which, with an apparent flight force, he darted into the head of 


the animal, in confequence of which he inftantly fell down and ex- 


° ? 

the name of Fielding is too dear to memory not to mention for 
it's fake the cemetery of the britith faétory, in which his remains 
are interred, though, as our author with regret obferves, P. 172. 
« without ¢ monument, or any other obfequious mark of diftinction, 
fuitable to his great talents and virtues. 

«Jn the year 1786, the chev. de St, Mark de Meyrionet, the 
french conful, who then refided at Lifbon, had a {mall monument 
made for that purpofe at his own expence, which remains to this day 
jn the cloiter of the francifean convent. Why it has not been ad- 
mitted into the burying-ground I could not learn ; but thofe who 
have excluded it were certainly juftified for more reafons than one. 
In the firit place, as a monument, it is a very contemptible defign, 
Secondly, the epitaph is unappropriate and unpoetical. And, 
thirdly, it appears to be made rather from vanity than gratitude; 
rather with a view to confer honour on himfelf and his country, 
than to perpetuate the memory of Henry Fielding. This appears 
evident from the laft line of the epitaph; of which we here annex a 
copy. 

“< Erigé en 1786, & Henry Fielding mort en 1754. 
«« Sous ces Cyprés charniers, parmi ces os muets, 

Tu cherches de Fielding les reftes mémorables; 
De la mort et du temps deplore les effets, 

Ou détefte plutét Poubli de fes femblables. 
lls élévent par-tout des marbres faftueux, 

Un bloc reconnoiffant ici manque a tes voeux, 
Et ton pas incertain craint de fouler la cendre, 

Sur laquelle tes pleurs cherchent a fe répandre. 


“« Vieillard, qui détruis tout dans un profond filence, 
Ne diffous point ce marbre a Fielding confacré! 
Qu’aux fiécles a venir il arrive facré, 

Pour l’honneur-de mon nom et celui de la’France !” 

We cannot allow the juftnefs of Mr. M.’s. triple cenfure of this 
monument; on it’s appearance we can give no opinion, but if 
imagery be effential to poetry, the epitaph is fuperiour to the fub- 
jomed one by Mr. Smart ; and what greater tribute could the author 
pay to the deceafed, than confefs, that the union of his name with 
that of Fielding muft enfure immortality to himfelf, and add to the 
honours of his country ? 

r he irifh convent of friars furnithes our author with a compliment 
to their chaitity, at the expenfe of their fobriety ; and at the fame 
time provokes him to the following curious effufion, which would 
have led Sterne to farmife, that the writer was not an irifhman. 

’. 178.—* Perhaps there is not in the code of irith profcriptions 
a law that more clearly manifefts the wretched policy of that coun- 
try, than that which relates to the exclufion of roman catholic femi- 
naries of education. You accufe their paftors with illiterature, 
whilft you adopt the moft cruel means of making them ignorant; 
and their peafantry with untraétablenefs, whilft you deprive them 


of the means of civilization. But that isnot all; you have ~—_ 
them 
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them at once of their religion, their liberty, their oak, and their 
harp, and left them to deplore their fate, not in the ftrains of their 
anceflors, but in the fighs of oppreffion. I would with to draw a 
veil Ov eevee erievances, which, thank God, are dimimithing every 
day, as the beams ‘of m ore eulightened legiflature begin’ to dawn 
on that long neglected ile.’ 

It would be fuperfiuous, even were our limits to allow of it, to 
follow the author through his obfervations on the manners:and cuf- 
toms of the portuguefe. He himfelf informs us, that what he has to 
offer? on the nobility, clergy, traders, and the labouring people, 
* conveys little more than may be coilecied by every one in the 
flreets, on the roads, in markets, and cottages.” The following 
fhort account of the conduct of female intrigue is, perhaps, the moft 
curious part of the whole: after obferving that churches are the 
chief places of am@rous rendezvous, he continues, 

Pp. 204.—* Notwithftanding the watchful eye of the duenna, the 
lovers contrive to éxchange bitlet-doux.. and that in fo fubtle a mans 
ner, that none cam perceive it whole breaft glows not witha fimilar 
flare. The little bovs who attend at the altar, are often the mefs 
fengers on thefe occaficns. When one of thefe winglefs cupids res 
ceives the letter, he makes his way through the audience till he 
anproaches the’ fair one, then he throws himfelf on his knees, re- 
peating his Adve Maria fi lay and beating his breait ; after finifhing 
his ejaculations and crotiing his forehead, he falls on his face and 


hands, and fe rvently ei es the ground; in the mean time he cole 
veys the letter under the lady’s drapery and brings back another. 

« At other times when the lovers are coming out of the church, 
their hanc is meet as it were by chanee in the holy water font; by 


this means they exchange bill <8, and enjoy the dele@able ple afure 
of prefling e: ach other’s fingers.’ 

We regret not to have itin our power to accompany the author 
through the reft of his tour, from which the > painter of landfcape, 
the eee: and architect may receive hints, inftruction, and 
pleafure. Cintra, a mountainous country to the weft of Lifbon, 
and E vora, a city in the province of Alenteju, furnifh two very 
interetling articlés : the former furprifes by it’s rock, monaflery, 
and the myfterious fingularity of a morefque bath, &c. ; the latter 
by the aquedud ‘of Q. Sertorius, and a well preferved temple of 
Diana, though disfigured by barbarous additions, and now the 
fhambles of the city. 

The execution of the plates, that reprefent the bath, aquedud, 
and temple, refiect equal honour on the defigner and engraver. 

Much of this work might undoubtedly have been compofed by 
the author, without leaving his native fhore, or even his fire-fide. 
page is not fufficient proportion between the mafs of local and 
genul ¢ information, and the hiftoric, or legendary part. With- 

put this indeed the work would have been lefs voluminous, but 
not lefs acceptable to the reader. Twenty-four plates of views, 
plans, inferiptions, antique fragments, and figures, are annexed: 
of thefe the figures are tar below the excellence of the reit. 

Although we have already reviewed Mr. M.’ s work, yet we 
cannot retufe a place to this article, which has been communicated 
by a reipetiable corre? pouacat, 

ANATOMY. 
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ART Vv The . QTOINY of the Human Bady. Vol, /l. Cont aining 
of the Heart and Arteris. By John Bell, Surgeon. 


thy ratamy 

ky of 496 pa. with Plates. Price 12s. in bds. Cadell and 
Davies. 17Qd- 
Tue author of f this work is already well known to the anatomical 
fudent, by his ufetul delineations and defcriptions of different parts 
of the human fyftem contained in a former volume, under the fame 
title as the prefent*. He here proceeds on the fame plan, and with 
equal clearnefs and accuracy, to gi ‘e the anatomy and phyfiolog y of 
the heart and arteries, which probably finifhes the whole of his deiign, 
In the preface he examines feveral theories that have been propofed and 
mainta ary at different periods, and offers many acute and pertinent 
rvations on them. He alfo very properly endeavours to imprefy 
he mind of the young furgean with the neceility and importance of 
having a complete knowledge of anatomy, and particularly of that 
part which relates to the arts eries. 

The errours of former opinions and doétrines being fully expofed, 
Mr, Bell explains the obje¢ts of his plan. 

Pref. p. viii —* We alfo may haveerred inourtern: but with what 
ever rae of contempt we may view the doctrines of thefe older 
authors ; or, however much fucceeding generations may be amufed 
with ours, {ill this is plain, that the ee important facts in all ana- 
tomy, and the chiei doctrines of the human body, mutt always ace 
company the explanation of thoie two great funétions te the heart and 
lungs. Of courfe the conftitution of the blood; the chemitry of airs; 
our dependence, fo inceflant and immediate, upon she's mofphere in 
which we live; the various and fingular ways by which the foetus of 
different c: reatures, or the creatures themfelves (each according to its 
inode of hife), draw their exiftence from the atmofphere ; the various 
kinds of circulation by which this air is diftrtbuted through the fyftem 
oi each; the effects of air peculiarly upon our body; and the effects 
alfo of accidents, deformities, and difeafes of thole prime organs 
~—all this wide circle of phyfiology belongs, in the ftritteft znd 

-arett fenfe, to the anatomy of the heart, For one chief purpofe in 
fud dyin : the anatomy of the human body is to underitand its functions, 

{to compare them with thofe of other creatures, till we at lait arrive 
at yu diltant conception of the whole, of the various {tructures 
of anim ape and vegetables, and of the various functions which in each 
ot thefe claffes fupport life, and through it the.principle of life, 

* There is no occafion on. which ‘this defire ot knowledge, this 
ns 8 admiration of the wonders of nature, is fo ftrong as on firtt 
fi ying the tu dion s of the lungs and heart; for upoo the con- 
joined ofices of the heart and lungs all perfgtt life feems to depend. 
And how univerfal thefe two fun¢tions are; how neceflary to the fup- 
port of the greater animals; how effential ‘alfo to the conftitution of 


the meaneit infect—ic fhall be my bufinefs to explain.’ 7 
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* See Analyt, Rev. vol. XV ELD; Pe a bo 
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On the language cf anatomifts we have alfo many juft and forcible 
obfervations. It is, indeed, his gh time, that the unmeaning jargon of 
the fcience was done away. 

Pref. pb. xii.—* Anatomifts,’ fays our author, © have been accuf. 
tomed to write, not for the public, in plain and fimple language, but 
for each other, in an unknown tongue. By t! % ] mean noi a foreign 
ora dead langvage, but a peculiar ftyle and irafe which no one can 
underftand unlefs "he be initiated; unlefs he have ftudied the {cience 
itfelf fo intenfely, that he has alfo learned the jargon in which ir is 
conveyed: in fhort, no one but a thorough anatomitt can underftand 
it, nor can he without fome labour and dittrefs. Anatomifts have 
buried their fcience under 2% rubbifh of names; there is no difficult 
or hard-founding word (which they have any claim upon) that they 
have not retained : they in choked their fubje@ with ufelefs minu- 
tie, they have polluted their language, by transferring to it from the 
latin many words which, by their continual infle@ions in that len- 
guage, were beautiful; while their unvaried, uncouth termination in 
ours, is barbarous in the utterance, and interrupts and puzzies the 
fenfe: “ They have impreffed into the fervice of their fcience a great 
many poor words that would get their habeas-corpus from any court in 
chriftendom.” 

‘ An anatomift, for example, fhall defcribe an artery as “ going to 
the radial edge of the fecond metacarpal bone; then fupplying the 
abduéitor and flexor mufcles; then going along "the bone of the firft 
phalanx, feated upon this fecond metacarpal bone,”’ with many other 
diftortions, ambiguities, and little contrivances, to conceal (as one 
would believe) that he is deferibing fo fimple a matter as the artery of 
the forefinger; which the reader at aft finds owt either by fome lucky 
chance, or by thinking how many metacarpal ‘bones there are ; and 
then reckoning them firtt forwards and then backwards, that he may be 
fure which it is that the author means; ; for his author may. count from 
the little finger towards the thumb, or from the thumb towards the 
little finger, er he may have a fancy 6f leaving oct thesthomb, and 
reckonins only four. ‘What mutt be the farprife of any well-ed jJucated 
young 1 an, wheu he reads in thofe books which he muft fu dy, of the 
regions of the elbow, or t! warts or fore-finger? If an anatomtit un- 
derftands fuch things ‘with difficulty, how diftreff ng mult it be to the 
ftudent? 

* This is the fcholaftic jargon which has fo long yeen the pride of 
anatomifis and the difgrace of their fcience; which has civen young 
men a diflike for the moii ofeful of al! their fiudies; and which it ts 
now full time to banifh {ro our fchools. Thefe are the authors who 
avoid plainneis as 1t were meannefs; who are fudious cf hard words 
as if that were the perfe‘tion of Cience: ** it is their trade, iis their 
myfery, to write obfcurely ;” and foil forely does the fiudent feel it.’ 

“Mr. B. alfo thinks tha: ba. rangement has been nearly as hurtful 
in retarding the progre(s of anatomy. ‘This is probably true, but it 
has not been equally mifchievous in other reipetts; it has not mifled 
the underiianding in an ecual degree. 

Thefe introductory remarks bring us to the commencement of the 
voluine, where we have a pretty full and corre&t aceount of the me- 
chanifm of the human heart, with fome ufeful reflections on = dif 
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¢ Aryfture of the hearts of animals of different kinds. Thig 
vhich muft particularly intereit the young anatomift. 

h controverfy about the ea/achian valve, and 


s ‘a od ‘ 
ferent om 4 


jait is a noveltv Vv 

There has been muc | 
perhaps, not yet generally well underftood; we fhall 
B.’s defcription of it, which we believe to be pretty 


it’s anatomy Is, 


there tore gi ve MN r. 


accurate. nm . ‘ 

pe. 20.—* The euftachian valve lies in the mouth of the afcending 
cava, iuft where that great vein is joined to the auricle of the heart. 
It looks as if formed merely by the vein entering at an acute angle, 
and by the inuer edge-of the vein, or that which ts joined to the au- 
ricle, rifine hich, fo as to do the office of a valve. he very firit 
anvesrance of the valve, and its place juft over the mouth of the cava, 
feems to point out that ufe which Lancifi has aflig: d it, viz. to fup- 
port the blood of the upper cava, and prevent it gravitating upon that 


hich is rifing from the liver and lower parts of the body; and yet 


this, moft likely, is not its ufe. The valve fomewhat refembles a 
crefcent, or the membrane called hymen. It occupies juft that half 
of the cava which is neareft the auricle. Its deepeit pare hangs over 
the mouth of the cava, and is ncarly half an inch in breadth, feldom 
more, often lefs, fometimes a mere line. Its two horns extend u 

along the fides of the auricle; the pofterior horn arifes from the left 
of the iflhmus, as it is called, or edge of the oval hole; its anterior 


horn arifes from the vena cava, where it joins the auricie. Behind the 
valve the remains of the foramen ovale may be feen, now fhut by its 
thin membrane, but ftill very eafily diftinguiihed; for its arch-like 
edges ure fo thick, ftrong, and mulcvlar, that they look like two 


~~ 


illars, and thence are called the coruMN @ FORAMINIS OVALIS? 
thefe two pillars were colicu ISTHMUS ViESSENII, and by Haller are 
named ANNULUS Foss# ovals, while the hole itfelf is fo deep 
that it is named the Fossa OVALIS. Lefore the euftachian valve lies 
the great opening into the ventricle; but betwixt that and the valve 
there is a fofla or hollow, in which lies the opening of the great coro. 


S| 


nary vein; and the valve which covers the coronary vein is a neat 


J 


fmali Nip of white and very delicate membrane, the oneend of which 
connects itfelf with the fore part of the euftachian valve; fo that both 
valves are moved and made tenfe at once. 

‘ The euftachian valve is in general thick and flefhy; it is fomctimes 
reticulated or net like even in the feetus, but by no means fo often as 
to vindicate Winflow, in adding reticulareto the name; it grows reti- 
culated chiefly in the cdult. The only besutiful drawing that we have 
of a reticular euftachian valve is in Cowper; and that was from a man 
of eighty years of age. Perhaps in eight or ten hearts you will not 
find one thar is reticulated in the leaft degree ; in old men it is reti- 
culated, juft as all the ocxer valves of the heart are, not by any thing 
peculiar to the conttitution of this valve; not by the preffure of the 
blood and continual force of the veffels, as Haller reprefents; bat by 
the gradual abforption which goes on in old age, and which {pares 
hot the very bones, for even they grow thin, and in many places tranf- 
parent,’ 

In confidering the nature and properties of the blood, our author 
has handled the doctrines, or rather hypothefes of phyfiologifts, with 
little ceremony. His examination of them is frequently acute, and 
hows that he has thought on the fubject. Or 
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On the nature of refpirati on the reader will alfo find mnch ufefyl 
, ' . ed . lisershila sane VA. ) 

. lligible fhape. Mr. B. has not 

fiopped with the exmlan LON o} refpirafion in nan, but proceeded to 


0 
i y| j it in OLOer clatic > oi animals; fuch as bi rds > 41D yp! sib; a, fithes, and 


i pect liarities in the anatomy ‘of the fa stus, and the purp ofes 
which they serve in 1's circulation, are likew* ent aimed with much 
clearnefs, and in a way that cannot fail to be nfeful to  thofe who have 
a detire to become porfecily acquainted with this fa bye 

\ few of the reflect: and conclufions, which have been deduced 
trom the curious ftructure of theie parts, may not be unworthy of the 


i j tent le . 

Pp. 124.— Lot it be obferved,’ fays Mr. B., ¢ that evety drop of 
biood wu ‘ c CI is, eit! er by the pow ers of the pide 
centa, orb th the mother’s fytlem, oxydated blood, 
One part of this blood, indeed, pafies through the circulation of the 
iver before at reaches the heart, while another pafles more diretily 


Ghroven the cuctus ve ius; Dut both are mixed, and the blood is ald 


of o y when ot arrives at the auricle, in order to fll the heart, 
and 1 sin its courfe round the body. Now, fince the blood 1s all 
) ‘ f ys at Have Ho U fe tory din iding fuch blood into 
i POruions; ¢ tO | rarougn e lunes, the other to pafs over 
ody. She could have no motive for employing, as in the adult, 


ol soo 4 nace hl 
vo hearts. ‘The defign of nature plainly 1s, to prepare a double 
ition of the aduit, but to 


leart, and Keep it in reterve for the circulk 
} © er . . 4 > 
it ] d 4 vs 5 earl } i the Tcotu: . 43 nd I ~ 1 ho A fim ply thi 1S is ace 
| } 7} a eS a es +s 
q ) bal ‘ he i 1¢€ cw UO UT) i¢s A mnomu! |. or Bae fo j syeely by oil foramen 


; , * 4 Laake Alene 
. > | tne TWO auricics are as One: the two Ver tricles DOtTH Gesiver 


‘ ' ; a: } ‘ _ . P \ 
i \ i LO ¢ Cc ¥VeHu tne 20rta: the two niricies are ag one. 
. . ° s @ , 
aid Vv ‘ CsibalS, ili the rigiit auricie, and in the fame 
s 
6.7} o1 ! a oe } } a a esels , hae 
) + ETLMIS,. tilrot 1 tic TOofamen OY ie, tiie leit auricic 5 {fo that the 


al rik CS at “ad HE. Ana hiied by one liroke: the two auricles att at 


} . , ~ "er , , 
" rr dus . veN hs be , —. ‘ : * ’ rer ~~) rt al 
Qh , ana z0O the VEntricies ¢< {og ire nliied bY one MTOR? 5 the aorta Ite 
7 
i 


: 17 } } {3 } } , b 
4 iV ¢ aii i) MO of i Ci ! 4 at On sé rOne. hel) tnat, in the 
*< ’ . fc F | . . . | ‘ ‘ | ] { } ’ he he t 
ltricteit temic of the word, th fus has D it one inngaie heart, the neart 
; . , ° c , e 
4 ! ‘ele.e a" C fun ) t aus ys : persorm ned by the pla- 


centa, fax trom its proper {yttem and mo en the funGion of its own 
lunes begins, then nature, by the implicit of all mechanifms, divides 


«i aww 


the two! rts, that they mav | erform each its pecu uh ar funétion. Firft, 


the flow of biood into the lungs deprives the duétus arteriofus of blood; 
ee ° 1 ghee 4 a as 7 : 

and, fecondly, this flow of blood coming Fie so. to the left auricle of 

the heart, rei sthe balance, preiles down the valve of the foramen 


ovale, and makes the partition betwixt the auricles entire. In fhort, 
> and Guttys arterioius are open, It 38 a fingie heart 5 


~ 


and 1 they-clofe, as chey dothe mement a child is born, it has the 


ich al! phyfiologifts have fallen into is this: 
Jat n@ Creature can live with'a fingle heart, 
Which has tue oxydation of its bioo d pertormed by lungs. A fit 

fingle heart; becaufe its blood is oxydated by gitls, not by 
gs: infects live with a fingle heart, a3 their lungs, or the bs ranches 
Of their lungs, are diitributed like arteries over a!l their body: the 
4 } 


figtus can live with a fingle heart, becesti its blood is oxydated 2 
the 
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the placenta. And that this idea may make a more determined im 

refion, it will be good to prove, that the function of the placenta 
actually is equivalent with the function of the lungs ; and that it as 
the placenta itfelf that produces this change upon the blood, Iam 
the rather inclined to believe, becaufe we fee the veins and arteries 
of the chick fpreading over the membranes of the egg, and we can 
obferve the artery fending dark-coloured blood into thefe membranes, 
while the vein brings back florid or oxydated blood. 

«If, durivg child-labour, the umbilical cord falls down before 
the head of che child, at firft it is not preffed but beats ftrongly, 
and the foetus is fele ftruggling in the womb; but when, after a few 
pains, the head defcends into the pelvis, the cord is preffed betwixt 


the head and pelvis, the pulfe falters, ceafes; the child ceafes to 
fir in the womb; and if not born in a few minutes is irrecoverably 
dead, and is black in the face like one ftrangled or drowned. When 


a child comes with its feet or other parts of the body firft, the head 
being laft delivered, is difficultly delivered ; the accoucheur ftrug- 
gles long in bringing out the head; the umbilical cord is compreffed 
all the while, and the child dies. ‘The duétus arteriofus, nor the 
oval hole, cannot fave the child, for it dies becaufe it is deprived 
of the function of the placenta, which is the foetal lungs; and this 
is the caufe why it appears like one fuffocated or drowned. 

‘ When the child is born, lay it acrofs your knee, the cord being 
uncut, and you will obferve that the one danGtion declines exa&tly as 
the other ftrengthens: that if the child do not breathe freely, the 
cord will continue to beat fteadily, the placenta ftill continuing to 
perform the funétion of the lungs: that when the child begins to 
cry freely, the pulfe of the cord and the funétion of the placenta 
ceafes at once. If the child breathe freely, but yet do not cry, and 
you tie the cord, it is inftantly forced to cry for a fuller breath ; 
and if a rafh perfon tie the cord prematurely, when the child neither 
cries nor breathes, he cuts off the funétion of the placenta before 
the function of the lungs is eftablifhed, and often the child/is loft: 
this, in the hurry and officioufnefs of ignorant women, happens 
tvery day. If, even after two days, the child’s breathing be much 
interrupted by coughing, crying, or any fpafmodic affe€tion of the 
lungs, nature feeks again the funétion of the placenra, and the 
pul € returns into the cord fo as raife it from the belly of the child. 
Chefe things prove what the beft phyfiologifts have forgotten, or 
have not known, that the fectus has, in “2 funétion oF the pla- 
centa, fomething equivalent with the funtion of the lungs.’ 

rhe account of malconformations of the heart,. and other caufes, 
Preventing the due oxydation of the blood, tends to throw light on 
the difeaies of that important organ; bat much is ftill’ to be done 
in this part of phyfiology. | 
: lhe whole is clofed with a clear and intelligible defcription of the 
rteries, 

; Phis is, on the whole, a very judicious and ufeful work ; but, in 
tome of the author’s remarks on the opinions of other writers, there 
are petulance and unneceflary feverity. areal 
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Aar.vi. 4 poentie on chirurgical Difeajes, and on the Operation; 
required in their Treatment, from the French of Meffrs. Chopart and 
Default, late Profefors 4 Surgery at the Pra@ical Academy, and 
as Surgecns to the Hotel Dieu, Paris, in two Volumes. By W. 

urnbull, a..—r.u.s. and Surgeon to the Eaftern-Difpenfary. 
With an Introdudtion, Index, and Appendix, containing Notes and 
Obfervatiess, by the fame. Vol. 1. 8v0. 560 pages. Richard. 
fons. 1797. 


Fro thofe furgeons, who have enjoyed great opportunities of in- 
formation, it is natural to expeé correét deicriptions of difeafe, and 
accurate details of pra@ice: and in thefe refpedcts thofe who confult 
the writings of Mefirs. Chopart and Default will find little to blame. 
We have, however, remarked fome flight faults of another kind. 
The precifion, at which they have particularly aimed, has occafionally 
led them to omit circumftances, that ought to have been introduced 
into an elementary treatife. The portion of original matter is alfo 
fmall, and the arangement of the whole tediouily minute. Thefe 
are, however, trifling blemishes in a work, that comprehends fo much 
ufeful information. 

We are told by the tranflator, pref. p. xv, ‘ the evident inten- 
tion of thefe luminous profeffors in writing this Treatife, which 
comprehends the elements and practice of modern furgery, was to 
inftrué the pupil and the young prattitioner in the art; but, ona 
careful perufal of the whole work, I am induced to believe, that 
men, however elevated in profefonal charaéter or advanced in life, 
will ftill find in thefe pages a ufeful monitor. We have no in- 
ftance, I believe, in hiftory, of two men who poffeffed fuch general 
means of information, nor any who made fuch advances to the per- 
fe&tion of the art. They wrote little; but the furgeon, who reads 
that little with attention, may, perhaps, difpofe of many gigantic 
volumes without the leaft injury to his profeflional ftudies.’ 

And it is alfo vemarked, p. xvi, that ‘ the ftyle of writing which 
thefe profeffors adopted was highly appropriate to the elucidation of 
their text. They wifely facrificed ornament to brevity, aagheny: 
and perfpicuity. In the tranflation,’ fays Mr. T. ‘ I have been fe- 
dulous in my endeavours, as far as the idioms of the two languages 
would permit, to preferve the fame ftyle; and, when J found any 
difficulty in tranfpofing a paflage, to avoid trenching -on the text 
and meaning of my authors, I have given, as nearly as pofiible, @ 
literal traafinaien . The reader may obferve, that Chopart and De 
fault have the doétrine of humoral pathology initead of the 
modern one of difeafed folids ; many of our moft intelligent patholo- 
gits feem, at-prefent, either to have changed eheir fentiments or 
this fabjeRt in a ftate of indecifion. 

‘ The notes, on particular paflages, which I intended to place 
under the text in each volume, I have relinquished, antil the pub- 
lication of the fecand, when they will be divided in fach a manaer 
4s to bind up at the end of each volume feparately, or t0 form & 
third, at the difcretion of the purchafer. In purfuing my original 
intention, I found the publication would be confiderably retarded, 
and the reader too frequently interrupted in the At the 


t 
tonclufion of each chapter that treats of a particular difeafe, yr 
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cidates our author’s method of treatment and cure, I have given the 

names of the moft diftinguithed writers who have publifhed their. 

opinions on the fame fubject. This, I conceive, will enable the 
upil to recur to the firft authorities without difficulty or delay. 

The beit mode of treating fome of the injuries of the head is pro- 
hably not yet finally fettled among the furgeons of our own country ; 
and we do not find, that thefe proteffors, with all the advantages that 
avery extenfive hofpital fupplied, have reduced the practice, in fuch 
cafes, to that certainty which it would be highly ufeful to attain. 
Of the cffeéts of concaffion on the brain they {peak in the following 
way ; but it isas an example of the manner of the work, that we in- 
croduce them to the attention of the reader. 


P. 1g0.—* SYMPTOMS OF CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 


« When a violent blow eccafions a commotion of the brain, fymp- 
toms immediately appear, named /jmptoms of concufion, though they 
depend on itseffeét, fuch as dimnefs of fight, numbnefs, fudden lofs 
of memory, faintings, paralyfis, lofs of voice, bilious vomitings, 
involuntary difcharge of urine and foeces, weaknefs of pulfe, he- 
morrhage from the nofe, mouth, ears*, according as the concuflion 
has produced in thefe parts an obftruétion, or the rupture of fome 
veflels. The fymptoms enumerated do not always manifeft them- 
felves at the fame time. Their number, their violence, and their 
duration, are in proportion to the degree of commotion and in- 
jury which the different parts of the brain have experienced. If 
the thock be violeat, it may produce fudden death, or elfe the pa- 
tient falls into a profound lethargy, delirium, or convulfions, and re- 
mains with the lofs of all fenfe. When the commotion takes place on 
the fide oppofite to the part where the ftroke was given, fometimes 
he complains of having felt, in it, from the moment of the concuffion, 
a kind of pulfation. 

_* The affe€tion of the brain, the general and primary effect of 
the concuflion, fometimes confifts only in an interruption, more or 
lefs durabie, to the courfe of the fluids. 


EFFECTS ARISING FROM COMM@TION. 


_* The funétions of this vifeus may then be re-eftablithed : at other 
tines, ats fubftance is injured by depreffion, bruifing, or other marks 
of contufion, rupture of fome of its ine or of thofe of the pia 
mater; and different difeafes, more or lefs formidable, arife in con- 
fequence of thefe; namely, effufions of blood, obftruétion of the 
vetigls, gangrene, inflammation, abftcefs, effufions of pus gr water, 
and, finally, {Chirrous or carcinomatous tumours of the brain. 


c 


SYMPTOMS OF THESE EFFECTS OR OF COMPRESSION. 


a The fymptoms, by which we difeover any of the above effects, 
vad named /ymptoms ef comprefion, because the brain is really com- 





: c The difcharge of blood, from the ears, may alfo depend on 
2 fracture in the temporal bone, on the obftruétion and rupture ‘of 
the veflels of the auditory paflage on the tympanum, é&c. The-be- 
morrhage through the mouth may likewife proceed from the eufta- 


chian tube, from the noftrils, or from thofe parts of the mouth which 
are wound.d,.’ 
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preffed: thefe are a fixed pain on a particular part of the head, 
drowfinefs, lofs of fenfe, &c. They are uncertain as to their ap- 
pearance, fometimes in a few hours, and at other times feveral days, 
after the blow has been infliéted ; fometimes with or without {vmp- 
toms of concuffion, and then they either fucceed them after a con- 
fiderable interruption, or are confounded with them. All thefe 
fymptoms again differ in proportion to their nature, and according 
to the difpofition and feat of the injury. Comprefflion of the brain 
is indicated, if drowfinefs, lofs of fenfe, &c. take place on the fol- 
lowing day or fome days after the blow has been received. The 
fame will occur, if the patient, after having been deprived of his 
fenfes from. the moment the blow was given, recovers them fora 
fhort interval, and Jofes them again. But, if this interruption does 
not exift, or efcape the furgeon, the fymptoms of the extravafation, 
and principally the automatous fpontaneous motion. of the patient's 
hand towards the fame part of the head, the inclination to keep dim- 
felf lying on one fide, will indicate there is compreffion or injury in 
fome part of the brain. Happily this circumftance is fo uncommon, 
that, if the lofs of fenfe and drowfinefs continue from the moment of 
the blow, they ought to be confidered as fymptoms of concuffon, 
and not of compreffion.’ 

So far as it goes in delivering the elementary principles of fur- 
gery, we have no hefitation in afferting, that the prefent will be 
found a very ufeful work. It poffefles that clearnefs and precifion, 
which are neceffary to imprefs the mind of the ftudent with juft ideas 
of the nature of difeafes, and the proper means of relieving them, 
without bewildering him with theoretical {peculations and inquiries. 

With refpeét to the tranflator we have but little to obferve; he 
appears to have performed his tafk with fufficient accuracy ; but in 
many inftances has approached too near the idiom of the original for 
elegance. The preface is feeble and inflated; and we cannot fee, 
that there was the leaft occafiun to make any allufion to the ftate of 
politics. Surely Mr. 'T. had nothing to apprehend on that ground, 
in performing the humble office of tranflating the work of a french 
furgeon. 


Arr. vir. Enchiridion Syphiliticum: or, Direions for the Conaut of 
Venereal Patients. By A. P. Buchan, m.p. Small Svo. 64 page’: 
Price 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 

_ Tue directions contained in this little tra&, though they have 
httle or nothing of novelty, are in general proper and judicious. 

In a few inftances the cautious obferver will probably find a difiic ulty 

in yielding his confent to the author’s reafonings. The following 

1s Of this kind. 
Speaking of the action of mercury, he fays, ep. 32: ‘I think it 
may be fairly concluded, that it is the oxygene, which, by fome 
procefs in the animal ceconemy, is feparated from the~mercurial 
peagrentians and which is known to be a very aétive fubftance, that 
erforms the cure, and not the mercury, which is an-inert one. 
his opinion is ftrongly corroborated by the recently difcovered 
mode of curing the venereal difeafe, by nitreus acid, by the oxy* 
genated muriate.of kali, and other fybitances, containing # large 
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sportion of oxygene, attached to a bafe from which it is eafily 
snarated. ‘Thefe experiments afford, indeed, a ftrong proof that 


% the oxygene which cures the difeafe ; but little elfe appears to 
have, as vet, been gained by them. ‘The effeéts of thefe prepara- 


tions on the conttitution, feem to be equally unpleafant as thofe of 


P 
{ PF 


mercury. 

« Admitting then this explanation of the action of mercury, which, 
in truth, is at prefent only an hypothefis, fupported, indeed, by a 
confiderable number of facts, and accounting, in a very plaufble 
manner, for moft of the phenomena attending the cure of the vene- 
real difeafe, but requiring fill farther experiments to afcertain it 
veracity’ ‘There are two ways in which we may fuppofe the oxy- 
cene to produce its effects. It may combine with the venereal 
poifon, and neutralize it; but it is more probable, that it aéts by 
increaling the irritability of the fyftem in general, to fuch a degree, 
a: to enable it to overcome the action of the poifon,’ | 

Few experienced practitioners will be induced to believe, that the 
quantity of oxygen contained in a few grains of thofe mercurial 
preparations, which are commonly employed to cure venereal com- 
plaints, can have fo powerful an effect. 


Art. vit. Obfervations upon the Venereal Difeafe, with fome Remarks 
on the Cure of Barrennefs, Impotence, and certain Diforders incident to 
either Sex, from the pernicious Habits of Youth ; tending to recommend 
a fupcrior Mode of Treatment, free from the Danger as well as the 
Lucertainty of the common Method, by which flight Cafes are eafily as 
well as thoroughly eradicated; and thofe which bad ba fied the Efforts 
of ‘Surgery, are permanently as well as Speedily removed. By Martin 
Bree, Surgeon. 8vo. 52pages. Price 2s. Matthews. 1797. 
Many a pernicious noftrum has acquired a temporary reputation 

by the impoiing arts of quackery: and fomething of the fame fort 
is probably the defign of the generality of thofe pamphlets, which are 
Gaily ifluing from the prefs, with their mew and /uperiour modes of 
treatment of particular difeafes. Whether this may be the cafe in 
the prelent inttance or not, we cannot fay ; but certain it is, that, 
with much care in perufing the pamphlet, we have not been able 
to difcover any fuperior7ty in the treatment recommended by the 
author, But after the following obfervations, who can doubt the 
advantage of his mode of cure? 

Pref. p. 2.—* It has been my lot to have had mach experience im 
this branch of furgery, and from having affduoufly attended to the 
improvements of it, J may prefume to offer thefe Remarks as not 
unworthy the perufal of the junior faculty, but more particularly 
we to caution the public againft deleterious methods of re-efta- 
iinment,? . 

And again, p. 17.—* All the ill confequences of the gonorrhoea 
may be afcribed without hefitation, to the ignorance of the medical 
attendant, or to the inattention of him or his patient. In the plan of 
‘reatment which J have praifed, J may prefume to affert, that where 
application has been made ir the firft progrefs of the difeafe, and the 
Petient has properly confided, the termination has been in every in- 
Hance favorable? 
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262 MEDICINE. 


Of this fort the reader will find moft of thofe obfervations, which 
are to inftru& the ‘ junior faculty.’ 


Arr.1x. Ax Inguiry into the Nature and Caufe of Fever, more efpe- 
cially the intermitting : containing an Inveftigation into the Nature of 
Miafma, and the Manner of its A@ton upon the human Body. 8ve. 
72 pages. Edinbnrgh, Mudies. 1797. 


In this pamphlet the author endeavours to fhow what was formerly 
and is at prefent underftood by the term miafma, and the fiate of 
body induced by it, as well as 1t’s mede of producing intermittent 
fever; but his attempt is crude and unintelligible. He carefully 
informs us alfo, that the period is not far diftant, when the myfeery of 
fever is to be unfolded. 3 

Pref. Pp. vie——* The materials are all ready ;—only there is one 
circumftance, which will firike the mind of a confiderate perfon, 
after perufing the following work. How can it be poffible, that a 
matter fo plain could have lain hid for fo many ages? Surely the 
explanation of it ought to have been a matter of greater difficulty ! 
This circumftance, {1 own, makes me quite diffatished with my 
labour. The caufe of the difeafe appears very fimple ; and the va 
riations of it alfo feerm to me to be caufed by very fimple means. 
‘So that, it will appear, admitting what ! have here to offer actually 
is true, the difcovery may be important, amd yet at the fame time 
the difcoverer, I fufpect, cannot be entitled to mach praife.’ 

After much obfervation about the caufe of fever, in which the 
writer feems to vibrate between old and new opinions, we come to 
the following very luminous fumming up of the whole. 

P. 52.——* Blood is accumulated about the heart and lungs, from the 
impurity of the air; this accumulation is the exciting or more imme- 
diate caufe of all the fymptoms of the cold fit. Then, from the #- 
ritation of that very important part of the vafeular fyftem, the blood is 
wiolenth driven off again into circulation ; and this we call the more im- 

’ mediate caufi of all the /ymptoms of the hot ft.’ 

We might here adduce many arguments in contradi¢tion of the 
author’s hypothefis, did not his concluding paragraph prevent us. It 
is this. : 

_P. 72.—* I have now, I believe, faid all upon this fubjett I or- 
ginally intended, and fomething more; but I have endeavoured to 
as plain as I poffibly could ; and if that has led me at any time t0 
be tedious, I have reliance enough on my readers generofity, to be 
perfuaded they will grant me pardon; not for that only, but for all 
other defeéts and errors which they may chance to meet with. I do 
not think there are errors of any great importance ; fuch, ] mean, 
as may lead us wrong with refpeé& to practice: thofe I have been 
particularly anxious to avoid ; but that there are many deficiencits 
as a circumftance too probable for me to contradiét:—Some other 
tume, however, I hope to be enabled to fupply them: my P 
Opportunity, together with their novelty and peculiar difficulty, 00% 
allowing me at prefent to proceed any te Therefore, to com 
clude, | may juit mention, (which I believe to be the duty of — 
author), that whatever is found wrong, I fhall recall, with ne 


willingnefs than I now have to publifh it: and I am now convim po 
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no man of candour will roughly cenfure, becaufe 
d; and it is much to be feared, it may do harm, 


on that account, 


that can do no good; 
as it may ptobably difcourage all future attempts.’ 


Arr. x. An Effay concerning the outward and ‘falutary Application of 
Oils on the human Body. By the Rev. W. M. Trinder, m. D. 8vo. 


31 pages. Price 1s. Longman. 1797. 

Ix this eflay, which is probably defigned to convey the in- 
formation, that it’s ‘ author will attend patients at home and abroad,’ 
we have a full fpecimen of medical trafh of various defcriptions. 
With proper deference to the learned doétor’s opinion, we alfo think 
it contains /uffcient proof why the profeffions o phyfic and divinity 
fhould nor be united. We cannot fuppofe, judging from the at- 
tempt before us, that the advantages of fuch an union would be fo 
great or incalculable as the author imagines, however much ¢ the 
prefent enormous expenfe of cure’ might be ‘ cut down.’ 


Ant. x1. The Pupil of Nature; or candid Advice to the Fair Sex, on 
the Subjefs of Pregnancy; Childbirth; the Difeafes incident t 
both; the fatal Effects of Ignorance and Quakery; and the moft ap- 
proved Means of promoting the Health, Strength, and Beauty of their 
Offipring. By Martha Mears, Practitioner in Midwifery. 12mo, 
173 pages. Price 3s. 6d. boards. Faulder 1797. 


_ Mrs. Mears isa very ftrenuous advocate for following nature 
in the bufinefs of midwifery. She confidently affures us, that ‘ the 
ftudy of nature alone can direct us to the proper treatment of wo- 
men after conception,—to the fureft means of preferving their 
health, and of promoting the vigour, growth, and beauty of their 
offspring.’ This fhe farther informs us has not been laid down as 
a principle, or made the foundation of any fyftem of obftetric prac- 
tice, but it’s truth has been admitted by the moft able phyficians of 
different ages and countries. 

Pp. 2.—‘ I claim no other merit,” fays the, ‘ but that of a well- 
meant endeavour to prefent it in a clear and interefting light. I 
have little more to do than to copy fome pages from the volume of 
hature :—happy, if I could preferve the beautiful fimplicity of the 
original !—happier ftill, if I could imprefs upon the minds of my 
fair countrywomen a few of its falutary maxims! I do not mean to 
amufe them with an idle parade of learning: I do not come drefied 
out in a rich wardrobe of words, to dazzle their attention: fach 
pomp, fuch ornaments would ill become the humble handmaid of 
nature. Yet, in fpite of prejudice, I hope my own fex will grant 
a candid hearing to one ele is herfelf a mother ;—who has united 
the advantages of experience with thofe of a regular education and 
a moderate fhare of praétice ;—who knows no language but that of 
the heart ;—-and whofe fondeft with, in the prefent attempt, is to 
allay the fears of pregnant women, to infpire them with a joft reli- 
ance on the powers of nature, and, above all, to guard and 
their lovely children againft the dangers of mifmanagement, of 
rathnefs, of unfeeling and audacious quakery.’ 
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264 THEOLOGY. 


He muf be a hardy critic indeed, who could difpute the talents 
or qualifications of the writer, after reading this and the following 
aflage. 
: ya Let it not be fuppofed, that, after having fpent fome 
years under the moft eminent profeflors of midwifery, and devoted 
a great part of my time to the perufal of the beft treatifes on the 
fabjedt, fuch as thofe of a Harvey, a Leake, a Smellie, and a Den- 
man, I am now ungratefully endeavouring to bring their doétrines 
and their praétice into difrepute. On the contrary, I would with 
heartfelt rapture ftrain my feeble voice to {well the note of public 
raife which they have fo juftly deferved, 1 would put their books 
into the hands of every midwife in the kingdom, and fay to her, in 
the words of the poet, 


«© Day and night read them :—read them night and day,” 


I know not which moft to admire, the ardour of their refearches, 
the importance of their diicoveries, or the zeal and ability they 
have difplayed in combating prejudice and error. But muchas I 
ref{pe&t their talents, they themfelves have taught me to feel a fill 
higher reverence for nature. They told me, that we can grow wife 
only by her wifdom ; and that we play the fool only when we dil- 
regard her precepts. 1am fure they would join me in proclaiming 
to the world, that the inftructions of man, oppofed to her’s, are 
but the faint glimmering of a taper compared with the radiance of 
the mid-day tan.’ 

In thefe efiays, however, Mrs. M, has given many juft and pro- 
per diredtions, but without any novelty, except in their drefs, which 
will perhaps be too gaudy for fome of her readers. A. Ry 
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Art. xt. 4 Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatife, entitled a 
praGtical View of the prevailing religious Syftem of profeffed Chrif- 
tians, “Sc. In Letters to a Lady. By Thomas Belfham. 8vo. 
277 pages. Price4s. boards. Johnion. 1798. 


As religion in all ages has been the great inftrament by which 
governors have fubdued and managed the public mind, we are un 
avoidably led to entertain unwelcome fufpicions, when we fee the 
avowed ‘partifan of a political faction become the champion of 2 
religious fe&t. The methoditts are in this country 2 numerous @ 
powerful body, and Mr. Pitt has been at no {mall pains to draw 
them to his ftandard. Mr. Wilberforce is the great and good ally 
of Mr. Pitt in the defence of the prefent bloody and defolating “a? 
and the great inftrument by which the minifter influences that nume- 
rous fect, the methodifts. Though Mr. Wilberforce’s book, is profefied- 
ly written on a fubject above this world’s concern; yet it’s author has 
filled it with political applications and refle&tions, with declamations 
againft the french, and praifes of the ecclefaftical eft ablifoment of chis 
country fo odjous and grofs, that it has- all the appearance of a 
fate publication. A war-making, trumpet-blowing chriftians is, indeed, 


an awful phenomenon, exhibiting the contradiction and inconfiftency. 
0 
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ef human charaéter, in a degree fo ftriking, that it infpires us 
with ‘ alternate laughter and tears, alternate fcorn and horrour.” 
Yet fuch is man; and he continues to fee this {pectacle without 
uuon. 

ne Mr. Wilberforce has adopted the popular ftyle and manner, 
Mr. Belfham has thought it fufficient to reply to him in the fame 
way. There is fcarcely, however, a page in Mr. B.’s treatife, which 
does not contain evidence, that the writer isa man who has profoundly 
thoueht on the fubjeéts he difcuffes, and that his views are the moit 
enlarged and philofophical. In contraft to the ftrange fyftem of 
opinions defended by Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. B. has drawn the beau- 
tiful portrait of rational religion. 

p. 12.—-° Of rational religion, the firft and fundamental principle 
is, that the maker of the univerfe is infinitely powerful, wife, and 
good, and that it is impoffible for him to act in contradiction to his 

flential attributes. 

‘ God is love. Infinite benevolence a/one prompted him to aétion. 
And infinite benevolence, combined with unerring wifdom, and 
fupported by irrefiftible power, will infallibly accomplifh its purpofe 
inthe belt poffible manner. It appears in faét, that a limited quan- 
tity of evil, both natural and moral, was neceflary to the produc- 
tion of the greateft pofible good. Whence this neceflity arifes we 
know not; but that it could not be avoided in a fyftem upon the 
whole the beit, we are well afflured; for God would not chafe evil 
for its own fake. vil, therefore, is introduced and permitted, not 
becaufe it is approved, but becaufe it is unavoidable. It is in its 
own nature temporary and felf-deftrutive; and in the view of the 
deity it is abforbed and loft in the contemplation of its ultimate 
beneticial effects, fo chat to him the whole fyftem appears wife, beau- 
tuful, and good. 

«God is the former, the father, and benefactor of the human race, 
whom for wife reafons, unknown to us, but perfeétly confiftent, no 
coudt, with his magnificent plan of univerfal order and happinefs, 
he has been pleafed to place in circumftances of frailty and danger, 
the natural confequence of which, in their progrefs sludunt life, is 
the contraction of a certain degree of mora! pollution, which, in 
the nature of things, and by the divine appointment, expofes them 
t0 a proportionate degree of mifery, here or hereafter. 

“ But this faé&t by no means proves a preponderance of vice and 
milery in the world; otherwife we mult conclude that the maker of 
the world, whofe character we learn only from his works, is a weak 
fra malignant being. ‘The truth is, that although the quantity of 
vice and mifery aQually exifting is very confiderable, there is, ne 
verthelefs, upon the whole, a very great preponderance of good in 
a and with few, if any exceptions, in every individual in 

arucular, 

‘ The almoft univerfal defire of life, and dread of diffolution, 
smoynts to a ftrong prefumption, that life is in general a blefling. 
And the dilgrace univerfally attached to flagrant vice, proves that 
mc vice is not common. Charaéter is the fum total of moral and in- 
telleGual habit, and the proportion of virtuous habits, in the worft 


Characters, exceeds that ef vicious ones. Buyt'no character takes the 
denominatiga 
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denomination of virtuous, unlefs ai] the habits are on the fide of 
virtwe : whereas one evil habit is fufficient to ftamp a charaéter vicious, 

* God cannot be unjuft to any of his creatures. Having brought 
men into exiftence, and placed them in circumftances of imminent 
peril, though in the nature of things mifery is neceffarily conneéted 
with vice, we may Certainly conclude that none of the creatures of 
God in fuch or in any circumftances will ever be made eternally 
miferable. Indeed it is plainly repugnant to the juftice of God, 
that the gift of exiftence to any of his intelligent creatures, thould 
be upon the whole a curfe. 

: Whe light of philofophy affords a few plaufible arguments for the 
doétrine of a future life: there are fome appearances phyfical and 
moral, which cannot be fatisfa&torily explained upon any other fup- 
pofition. But fince the fentient powers are fufpended by death, and 
admit of no revival but by the revival of the man, a faé the ex- 
peciation of which is entirely unfupported both by experience and 
analogy, the {peculations of philofophy would neceffarily terminate 
in the difbelief of a future exiftence. 

‘ Here divine revelation offers its fezfonable and welcome aid; 
God has commiffioned his faithful and holy fervant, Jefus of Naza- 
reth, to teach the univerfal refurre€tion of the dead, and by his own 
refurreétion to confirm and exemplify his dofrine. 

‘ Jefus hath authoritatively taught, that the wicked will be raifed 
to fuffering; nor could it poffibly be otherwife, if they are to be 
raifed with the fame fyftem of babice and feelings with which they 
defcended to the grave, and without which their identity would be 
loft. But fince eternal mifery for temporary crimes is inconfiftem 
with every principle of juftice, and fince a refurre€tion from pre- 
vious infenfibility to indefinite mifery, to be fucceeded by abfolute 
annihilation, is a harfh fuppofition, contrary to all analogy, and 
not to be admitted bat upon the cleareft evidence, we are naturally 
led to conclude, that the fufferings of the wicked will be remedial, 
and that they will terminate in a complete purification from moral 
diforder, and in their ultifnate reftoration to virtue and happinefs. 
in this conclufion we feem to be juftified by thofe paflages in the 
apoitolical writings which declare, that the bleffings of the Gof 
fhall be far more extenfive than the calamities of the fall, and 
Chrift fhall reign till all things fhall be fubdued unto him.’ 

We have only to obferve upon this fyftem of philofophy, that it 
feems to admit the principle of the ancient heathens, as, indeed, all 
fyftems, we fear, muft be obliged to do, that there is fomethin 
** greater than Jupiter.” Eqwil feems to have been too pt 
for deity, elfe it would not have been admitted into the fyftem. 
This, however, holds good, of all fftems of philofophy and reli- 
gion; and we do not produce it as an objeétion to the fyftem of 
Mr. B., but to fhow, that, ix this refpe@, there is a perfect come 
dence between the ancient and the modern, the chriftian and 
pagan. And how could this happen otherwife? Have not all men 
had the fame univerfe to contemplate ? 

In the twentieth letter, Mr. B. gives us his ideas of the cau/es of 
the “ar increafe of unbelievers. We offer them refpectfully © 
@ur readers, ; . 


' 
‘ 
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p, 257.‘ I thall conclude this letter with ftating, briefly, what 
appear to me fome of the principal caufes of modern infidelity. 
1. The firftt and chief, is an unwillingnefs to fubmit to the reftraints 
of religion, and the dread of a future life, which leads men to 
overlook evidence, and to magnify objections. 2. The palpable 
abfurdities of creeds generally profeffed by chriftians, which men of 
fenfe having confounded with the genuine doétrines of revelation, 
they have rejeéted the whole at once, and without enquiry. 3. Im- 
patience, and unwillingnefs to perfevere in the laborious tak of 
weighing arguments, and examining objeCtions. 4. Fafhion has 
biafled the minds of fome young perfons of virtuous characters, 
and competent knowledge, to rejeét revelation, in order to avoid 
the imputation of fingularity, and to efcape the ridicule of thofe 
with whom they defire to affociate. 5. Pride, that they might at an 
eafy rate attain the character of philofophers, and of fuperiority to 
vulgar prejudice. 6. Dwelling upon difficulties only, from which 
the moft rational fyftem is not exempt, and by which the moft can- 
did, inquifitive, and virtuous minds are fometimes entangled.’ 

We have faid this is a popular work. The re:der muft not look 
into it for verbal criticifm, or the citation of ancient authority ; but 
the work to which it is a reply was altogether declamation, and 
that declamation is here anfwered by fober argument, and difpaf- 
fionate remark. 

We have read the work with great pleafure, and think Mr. B. is 
entitled to the thanks of the public for this fober vindication of the 
divine character, and attempt to feparate ‘rue religion from all fuper- 
ftiion, which greatly, almof wholly, obitruéts it’s operation and 
influence ; recommending this volume to the perufal of every ferious 
chrifian, we offer to the author our very hearty acknowledgments. 
It would be injuftice to Mr. B. not to add, that it is one-of the mok 
candid theological works we have ever perafed. 


Art. xu 4 Guide to the Church, in feveral Difcourfes; to 
swhich are added, tivo Poftfcripts ; the firft, to thofe Members of the 

. Church awho occafionally frequent other Places of Public Worfbip; 
the fecond, to the Clergy: Addreffed to William Wilberforce, Efq. 
M.P. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, ti. B. a Prefbyter of 
the Church of England. 8vo. 503 pages. Price 8s. boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


Norutine is more certain, than that the Clergy in this King- 
dom, alarmed at the proceedings which have taken place in France 
againft their order, have begun to affert, in very unqualified lan- 
Fuage, the neceffity of abridging the liberty of the fubje¢t, and of 
enforcing laws thought obfolete, as well as of repealing thofe under 
the happy influence of which we have enjoyed a long tranquillity. 
l'o be convinced of this we need only attend to the writings of 
Horfley, Boucher, and Daubeny. 

[t is the part of a wife man, at all times, to guard againft the 
Operation of caufes, which drive individuals into extremes: and as 
the proceedings in France are likely to favour {chemes of tyranny 


in this country, asthe revolution in England eitabliflied the def- 
potifm 
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porifm. of Lewis xrv in Franee, and as the former luxury and 
ca of the french clergy laid the foundation of the present 
ruin of that body, we call upon all the friends of mankind, to be 
sow upontheir guard, and not to yield, from the terrour of the 
moment, to the plots of craft, or the menaces of power. 

We lament with great fincerity the oppredlion, which has been 
exercifed over the french priefis; and we hope the clergy of Eng- 
land will never experience a fimilar fates but the {ympathy we 
owe to an injured and refpectable body of men fhall not make us 
forget the duty we owe to the public, to the prefent and to future 
generations. The hittory of popery is furely fufficient to con- 
vince us, that a con{piracy was oxce formed againtt the liberty of 
mankind, and that under the fanction of divine authority, and the 
commifion of Chrift; and men mutt be loft to every fenfe of in- 
tereft, of duty, and religion, who.are not admonifhed by fuch an 
experience as the world has had of clerical domination. 

We are naturally led into thefe reflections by the evident defen 
of the volume before us, which, not indeed with the indifereet 
effrontery of a Horfley, but in a fofter tone, would perfuade us, 
that every man is a bad fubject, a bad chriilian, and in a dange- 
rous {tate concerning futurity, who humbles not himfelf to the 
church, believes in her infallibility, and attends exclufively 
upon her ordinances. This is the language with which we are ap- 
proaching the nineteenth century, when the names of our Mid- 
dletons, our Clarkes, our Hoadleys and our Herrings are for- 
gotten! 

This work confifts of cleven difcourfes, and two poftf{cripts. 

The firft difcourfe is introductory to the reft; the fecond 1s om 
the conftitution of the chriftian church; the third, on the fin of 
fchifm ; the fourth, on the reafons generally advanced to jultify a 
feparation from the church, and particularly of the fpiritual qua- 
lifications of the minifter; the fifth, on the plea of feparatifts, 
that the Gofpel is not preached in the church ; the fixth, on bap- 
tifim, as areafon for feparating from the church ; the feventh, on 
liberty of confcience ; the eighth, on toleration ; the ninth, oa 
the right of private judgment ; the tenth, on the advantages at- 
tending an adherence to the church; and the eleventh is a gene- 
ral conclufion. 

The fir poft{cript is addreffed to the members of the church 
who occafionally frequent other places of worfhip ; andthe fecond 
potifeript is addrefled to the clergy, and is filled with an account 
of the caufes of feparation from the communion of the church, 

There is nothing {triking or remarkable in thefe difcourfes, ex- 
cept the general current of the fentiments can be called fo, and, 
we fear, at prefent, that is not remarkable. 

Mr. D. begins with the affumption of what appears to us to be 
a fundamental errour, asa divine truth; and if we be right in this 
opimon, all his confequences will fall with the finking of their 
foundation. 

He atfumes, that the church of England is the church of Chrift, 
efiabluhed by Chrift himfelf ; and that afl the officers of this church 
arc divinely ordained or appointed. We afk the author where he 


finds, in the Scriptures, archbifhops and bifhops, the ordinances © 
cop- 





nd 
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on and of confecration, the power of the prieft to forgive 


eonhrn . . - 4 , ‘hh vs ; 

corto declare their forgivenei’s ? Where has Chritt appointed, 

hat any king fhould be the head of his church ? Where has-he 
ated civil penalties in excommunication ? Where does Mr. 


1) find the connecting ‘Silke of regular fucceffion, which chain 
hbifhop of Canterbury to the chair of St. Peter ? 
the divinity of hischurch, Mr. D. holds, that no 
in the minitter debafes the divine ordinances which 
Chrid hus provided, and he difpenfes ; and that all the vefiels of 


anctihed by the holinefs of the temp le itfelf. 


ry 1) mt AA 


the temple are 
Allthis wo ke be harmlefs rant, and inotfentive n nfenfe, if there 
were po fuake in the crafs: but this divine is a posit tician ; and ail 


led to fubdve the minds of the ignorant, to 


the farrago ts int nded, 

confound inquiry, and finally to eftabliih an unqueitioned cle- 

rical authoritv wpon the ruts of individual and public liberty. 
Miferable diflenters! you are declared wicked and erroneous 


Liids 


only that the law may flence and humble you. Schifm is a dam- 
nable fin: t le tion an unsvarrantable in dulgeace ; ; and the righe 
ff private judgment an impudent affumption of clerical preroga- 


I ‘ 
tive. Such are the ct ynfeq: Icnces of Mr. + line S high church doc- 


ifhed, O diflenters, for there are thofe, who 
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would yec reprefent you as the petits of the earth. 
The ftyle of this author is neat and eafy, neither’ rifing into 
energy, expanding’ with beauty, nor finking into vulgarity and 
Mcanvuneis. 

The reader will judge of the logic, and of the toleration of the 
preacher, trom the tollowing {pecimen. , 

p.127.—* The quaker, for inftance, confiders the payment of 
tythe to be unlawful He, therefore, refifts the demand, upon the 
hacknied plea of confcience. But, as it has been already ob- 
ferved, nothing can be a eg of confcience in religious matters 


re | 


but fome law of God, real or fuppofed. The plain law of God 
‘alls upon the quaker, a common with all other members of a 
civilized community, to. ‘¢fubmit himfelf to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s take ;”—and the leciflature of his country has 
made the payment of tythe legal. Nothing then can juftity an 
oppo) ition to the leciflature, i in this cafe, but a firm convi¢ton in 


the mind of the party, that the law enaéted is in direét contradic- 
tlon to fo ome law of God, natural or revealed. 

* But the law e! ‘ablithing the payment of tythe does not ftand 
in this predicament; for it muft be confidered rather as a law in 
conformity with the revealed will of God, than in contradi¢tion te 
it The atten perfuafion of the quaker, under the impofiag 
plea of confcience, m: ty therefore be contidered as fer up in oppo- 
ition tothe law both of God and man; andthe admiffion of it by 
the ‘tegiflature, is bute ttablifhing a precedent for further oppofition 
0 tts authority. 

. ‘ For let this principle be carried to its length, and it is eafy to 
fee where it muft terminate. U pos the eTol und that the quaker 
reutts the daw of tythe, he may take it into his head to retift any 
Other act of the leciflature; and if his refifttance be admitted; if 

the private perfuation of the individual (for confcience it muft not 
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be called) is allowed to be pleaded in bar of obedience to an ey. 
ifiing law, there will fhortly be an end of all goverument in the 
world.’ 

Our author’s idea of his church, and the danger of not ftridily 
conforming to it in all things, will appear from the following 
paffages. 

rp. 361.— But upon the confideration that all order jn 
this matter proceeds from God, (the apoftle having told us in r- 
ference to the priefthoed, ** that no man taketh this honour to 
himfelf, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.”—Heb., v. 4, 
and that, as man, Jeius Chrifl himfelf proceeded in the difcharge 
of the chrifian priefthood by commiffion ;) I would conyure them 
by the obedience which they owe to the head of the church, to 
coniider ; whether their difregard of an eilablifyment calculated 
to promote peace and unity among chriftians, may not provoke 
God to deprive them of a bleffing which they thus appear to 
undervalue. Whether this taking the caufe, as it were into their 
own hand, and upon the ground of occafional defe& in the min- 
fiers of the,church, running into an open breach of order in con- 
tempt of a divine inftitution, is fo likely a way to correét the eu 
complained of as leaving the caufe in God’s hand; continuing 
dutiful members of his church, praying for its minifters, and by 
eonverfation, writing, and example, endeavouring to re-animate 
them to a more fpiritual difcharge of their truft. 

« «*Itjs fatett,” fays an old writer, *¢to truft God with his own 
caufes. If Aaron had been chofen by Ifrael, Mofes would have 
fheltered him under séeir authority. Now. that God did immedi- 
ately appoint him, his patronage is fought, whofe the election 
was. Wemay eafily err in the managing of divine affairs, and fo 
our want of fuccefs cannot want fin. God knows how to ufe, how 
to blefs his own means,’’ : 

‘ It fhould be remembered, then, that there is no excufe for 
feparating from a church, where the word of God is preached, and 
the facraments duly adminiflered ; becaufe, as it has been above 
obferved, the eilicacy of the fervice and facraments of the church, 
does not depend upon the private character of the officiating mini: 
fter. And as there is no excufe for feparation under fuch circum: 
ftances, fo neither can there be any advantage derived from tt. 
Pioully difpofed pertons, may certainly be as pious in the church, 
as they can be out of it; and it is the defign of our church,.that 
all its members fhould be fo. Ir may be a fubjedt, therefore, W 
worth confideration, whether the practice fo frequently adopted 
by ferious perfons, of {¢parating trom a church, which furnithes 
the moft effectual means ot promoting the true fpirit of Chriftiaa- 
aty, may not be traced to the artifice of that grand deceiver; whote 
bufinets it as at all times and by all means to prevent, as much 45 
in him lies, the fuccefs of the Chritiian minifiry. And, under 
this head, whether the idea whieh is now taken up by chriftiansol 
a certain defcription, relative to a fuppofed diftinction between the 
church of Chriit and church of England, is not employed by him 
by way of — to their more ealy feparation from church com 
muaion, Upon thofe pious perfons who are on the point of “— 
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led captive by fuch a fatal delufion, the {trong language of bifhop 
Hall will produce more effect, at the fame time that it will be 
betrer received than any thing I can hope to fay upon the fubje&. 
“ The God of the church,” fays this pious bifhop, ‘*cannot abide 
either conventicles of feparation, or, pluralities of profeffions. 
This flourifhing church of Great Britain (after all the fpiteful 
calumniations of malicious men,) is one of the moft confpicuous 
members of the catholic church upon earth ; fo we, in her commu- 
nion, do make up one body with the holy patriarchs, prophets, 
apottles, martyrs, confeffors, and faithful chrittians of all ages and 
times. We fucceed in their faith, we glory in their fucceflion, we 
triumph in this glory. Whither go ye then, ye weak, ignorant, 
feduced fouls, that run to feek this dove in a foreign cote * She is 
here, if fhe have any neft under heaven.’’—Serm. on Cant. vi. g.’ 

Let us be upon our guard. Strange doétrines are abroad, and 
the fpirits of Sacheverel and Laud animate the Horfleys of our 
days. Terrour has come from France, and threatens Eugland with 
dejpotifm. Of different countries it may be faid, as of different 
ages, inthe language of our author, p. 384: ‘ From the general 
tendency of the humaa mind to extremes, the blind credulity of 
one age, orone country,’ and vice ver/a, ‘ often leads to unbound- 


ed {cepticifm in another.’ 


Art. xiv. An Apology for Humax Nature. By the late reverend 
and learned Charles Bulkley. With a prefatory Addre/s to William 
Wilberforce, Efg. By John Evans, a.m. s2mo. 142 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


To thofe, who havea tafte for controverfial divinity, this little 
treatife may be fafely recommended. It is the production of a man, 
who was an eminent example of all the chriftian virtues, and whe 
was at once a voluminous writer and a popular preacher. Mr. 
Evans, the editor of this work, found it among the papers of she 
deceafed author, and judged it to be a very fuitable anfwer to the 
arguments, if they merit the name of arguments, of Mr. Wibber- 
force, on the original and incurable corruption of human nawure. 
Accordingly Mr. E. has addreffed the work to Mr. Wilberforcej in 
order te call his attention to the reafoning it contains. : 

We may fafely fay, that Mr. Wilberforce is not to be compared, as 
awriter,to Mr. B. He has neither the fame copious eloquence, for 
the fame per{picuity of reafoning. All who read the work of Mr. 
Wilberforce ought ia jultice to read this, if they mean to forma ¢an- 
did and impartial judgment. The editor has brought this work for- 
ward with a zeal which deferves praife; in one particular, how- 
ever, we think he has miftaken the opinions of Mr. B. He ftates, 
p. 8, that Mr. B., in his Gofpel Economy, ftrenuoufly contended 
for the atonement of Chrif. We fafpe€t this to be an efrour, if by 
the atonement of Chrift be meant any thing like Mr. Wilberforce’s 
atonement, which fuppofes imputation of fin. 

Mr. B. contends, that * Chrift took away the fin of the world’ 
by reforming the world; and we believe his notions of atonement, 
in the treatife referred to, go no farther than this: but if we miftake, 
we thall fubmit to correétion. 

When 
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When we perufed Mr. B.’s Gofpel Economy, we did not perceive 
any difagreement between it’s author, on the doétrine of atone. 
ment, and Lindfay and Prieftley ; although, with refpeé to the perfon 
of Chrift, Mr. B. was very far from being a focinian. 


Art. xv. A Short Apology for Apoftacy. By H. Mitchell, u.a. 
late Prieft of Glafsford, now Mafter of the Englith and French 
Academy, Glafgow. ovo. §4 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Johnfon, 
1797- 

As far as this pamphlet enables us to form a judgment, we are 
inclined to think Mr. M. a fober and confcientious man, who, under 
a conviction of it’s impropriety, has abandoned the clerical profef- 
fion. He here infiits upon the right of private judgment; objetis 
to human creeds and confeffions of faith; ftates what were to him 
incomprehenfible dottrines in the fcottifh church, to which he be- 
longed ; objects to political prayers, and prieftly titles and dignities ; 
and fhows what is man’s chief duty in fociety. 

We fee nothing objetionable in his reafoning, and much to praife 
in the motives by which he has been actuated, in ceafmg to be a 
prieft, and afluming the othce of a laborious, diligent, and uleful 
{choolmafter, a profeflion to be named among thole moft neceflary 
for the good of fociety. 


Art. xvi. Reficcions on the Clergy of the Eftablifbed Church, 8vo. 

64 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 

Aw HUMBLE apology for things as they are, with an exhortation 
to evangelical, or methodiftical preaching. We dare fay the author 
is a fincere well-meaning man, and, though not calculated to make 
much impreflion as a writer, may, neverthelefs, preach very well. 

In the promotion of human happinefs and virtue, we with him, 
ad all men, all poffible fuccefs. 

1© 
Att. xvi. Moral Refleions ; fugecfied by a View of London, from 

“OR the Monument. By John Evans, a.m. Small 8vo0. 30 pages. 

Ptice 6d. Crofby. 1798. 

ELEVATED ona lofty monument, ere€ted to commemorate the 
rayages of a devouring fire, the man of {centiment will fee! a vanety 
of moral reflections, conneéted with the inftability of mortal gran- 
deur, fpontaneoufly rufh upon his mind. ‘The reflections, which 
Mr. E. experienced on this oceafion, he committed to paper, and 
arranged them under diftinét heads: he has offered them to the pub- 
lic, conceiving they may be read, not unufefully, by the rifing ge 
neration. They are fimple, thort, and pious. M. D. Re 
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Arr. xviin, General ——— Agriculture of the Cor xty of Somer 
fit, with Obfervations on the Means of it’s Improvement. Drawm 
up inthe Year 1795, for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture, 
and internal Improvement, By John Billinefley, Efg. of — 
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Grove, near Shepton-Mallee; and now reprinted with confider- 

e Additions and Ame ndments, accompanied with the Remarks 

of jome ret pestabl le Gentlemen and Farmers inthe County. Svo. 

120 Pp Price 6s. in boards. Bath, Crutwell; London, 
NoTwitTHsTANDING the abolition of oe board of trade and 
plantat 3 WHO hh Was pas tO ) promote | efs s the offentible ob- 


+s of it’s attention than the private intereit of it’s members, the 
e of this country t rmed the mott flattering expectations of 
wational benefit, to be derived from the ettabli{fhment of a board 
of agriculture; many of the m now fee, or at leait fancy tise they 
fee, reafon to be difappointed. Ithas been afked, and not me rely 
by fufpicious and difco ntented {fpirits, who difcover acloven foot in 


every public infituaion, however beneficial ana important may be 
it’s object and operation; but it has been afked, by perfons of can- 
dour and refpectabilitv, and in a tone of unaffetted folicitude, 
‘Ot 1 is the board of agriculture been ??—* What object 
of national importance has it effected, a deguate to the n: itronal ex- 
penfe with which itis attended #’ Nay, how far have it’s efforts, 
it’s feeble inflectual efforts, been extended? Not till after an exitt- 


r vears, did the prefident of the board bring a bill 
into parliament, for the general enclofure and allotment of com- 
mons : in may, or june, 1797, the bill patied the lower houfe, 
but was rejected in the lords, and has not been brought for wards 
fince. Far from intending any cenfure on fir John Sinclair, we 
acknowledge ourte! lves fully perfuaded, that he is warm and hearty 
in the caufe of agricultural i improvement : he has given abundant 
and unequivoc al 1 proofs that he is fo; without cenfuring him, we 
; e allowe d, however, to exprefs a concern, that his fpirits 
were more d —- by the rejection of his bill in the houfe of 
fords, than elevated by that flatrerine fuccefs of it in the houfe 
of commons, The immenfe traéts of wafte unprofitable lands, 
which a face this kingdom, are a fubject of general, not to fay uni- 
verf{al lament ation n; no one knows better the extent of thefe lands, 


and +} 


and their capability of improvement, and no one, probably, la- 


ments their prefent unprodudlive ftate. more than the prefident 
aimicit, who within a very few years eitimated, tha it there were 
about 22,3>1,000 acres of themin Great Britain. He alfo efti« 


mated, that, at nine fhillings an acre, the annual rent would 
“ (0 10,057,9501.; and on a fuppofition that the yearly 
om ice, per acre, would be one pound feven fhillings, that 1s to 
“iY, Uiree rents, it would be worth to the community 30,1 73,8501. 
rr annum, Altonifhing to fay, a bill for the enclofure and cul- 

t i thefe lands was rejected by the houfe of lords, in the 


~~ 
~~ 


thouch ae general enclofure of wafte lands, however, is an 


ot > Pat in 

_-- OF National importance, which the board of agriculture has 
-, eh able to accomplhifh; yet~it is an object, towards which 
i... ons have been, and we truft will again be directed: but 


'e other obftacles to the. improvement of agriculture, which 
_oeare has not made the flighteft attempt to obviate; the two 
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mot prominent and moft formidable are Tir: AND ENTABLS 
but it is not for us to enlarge any more on the fubjc&t. 
+ cenfuring the board for what it has not done, juflice demands 
thanks for what it has done: we are indebted to the perfe. 
veri iy indultry of it’s members, for an intimate acqt Maly cata 


with th ¢ prevailing modes of agi ricultural ope ration in all the dif. 


erent countics of th kin edom ; the confequence of which 1s, 
that each may profit by the errours as well as by the excellencies 
of the others. A keen fpirit of agricultural inquiry, moreover, has 


been diftufed ‘dons igh the country, and it 13 fair to prefume, that 
fuch a fpirit will not be unattended with laiting and beneficial 
confequences. 

Thete preliminany obfervations, we flatter ourfelves, will not 
‘ap pe ar irrelevant to inet fubject of the prefent article, namely, a 
view of the flate of a iiture in Somerfet, ex prefsly drawn up 
for ‘ha confideration ot the e heard. 

To the volume betore us is prefi ixed a plan for reprinting the 
agricultural furveys, by frjohn Sinclair. pl he perufal of this plan, 
which a ippears fufficiently comprecheniive, we prefume will not be 
@nintereiting to our readers: Pp. Iv. 


PLAN OF THE KE-PRINTED REPORTS 
P; elim 7 i@aiy Ob /e1 TIQhIOMms. 


reographical ftate and circumftances, Sef. 1. 
Situation and extent. 2. Divifious. 3. Climate. 4. Soil and 


~ 
oo 
- 
<4 
*) 
. 
- 
. 
~ 
> 


jurtac ce. Miners 6. Water.—Chap. ii. State of property. 
Sect. Ejfates andtheir management. 2. Tenures.—Chap. 11. 
Buildings. Sect. i. Houfes ot proprictors. 2. Farm houfes and 
othces, and repairs. 3. Cottages —Chap.iv. Mode of occupa- 
tion. Sed. 1. Size of the farins; charadter of “ farmers. 2. 
Rent, in money, in kind, in perfonal fervices. Tythes. 4 
Poor rates. <. Leafes. 6. bxpence and pros be v. Im- 
plements.—Chap. vr. Incloting, fences, gates.—Chap. vil. 


Arable Land. Sc&. 2. Village. ‘. Fallowing. 3. Rotation of 





erops. 4g. Crops commonly cultivated; thei feed, culture, pro- 
duce, &e*, E. & rops not comm nly c aiteeek cae hap. Fe 
Qsrafs. Seét. 1. Natural cadows and paltures. 2. Artificial 
grafies. 

6@ \h" 


re the qu: inury 1s confiderable, the infornration refpect- 
r the crops commonly cultivated may be arranged under the 
tollowing heads: 





in cacta., ff tillage, . _s4, hoe, 
dis means { manure. } 6.€ uleure whillt weeding, 
growing fceding. 
2. Sort. 7. Harveit. 
80 Steeping | 8. ‘Thrething. 
4. Seed (quantity fown ) 9- Produce. 
c. Time of fowing. ) io. Manufatture of bread. 


Is 
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Hay harveft, 4. Feeding.—Chap 1x. Gardens and 





aa) —Chap. x. Woods and pl: intations. —Ch: ap. XI. Waftes. 
—Chap. x1. Improvements. Sect. 1. Draining 2. Paring and 
bi ring 3: he: W eeding, Se Ww atering. dees. hap. 
xin. Liv ck. Sett. 1. Cattle. 2. Sheep. Horfes, and 
their ule in h ial y, compared to oxen. 4. ri 5. RKab- 
bits. 6. Poultry. 7. Pigeons. 8. Bees.—Chap. x1v. Rural 
economy. S t.1. Labour, fervants, labourers, hours of labour. 


_Provilions. 3. Fuel.—Chap. xv. Political economy, as con- 


y 
nek d with, or affecting ag sriculture. Sect. 1. Roads. 2. Canals. 
3. Fairs. 4. Weekly m ivkets. 6. ve ommerce. 6, Manufactures. 
*. Poor. §. Population.—Chap.xvr. Obtts icles to improvement; 


/ 
including gene) al obfervations on agricultural legiflation and po 
lice. Chap. xvil. a obfervations. Sect. 1, Agri- 


' 


1 focieties Ww eights and meafures.—Concuiion, Means 


cCuiturai lociei . . 
of improvement, ail the meafures calculated for that purpote. 


co - 9 
MECNCIN 


‘All the furvevs are to be drawn up in conformity with this one 
model ; and it will afford our readers pleafure to be informed, that, 
when they fall be completed, an abttract of the whole, which it 
is expected w il not exceed two or three volumes quarto, is to be 
drawn up and laid before his majefty, and both houfes of parlia- 
ment: a general report is then to be made of the prefent {tate of 
the country, and the means of it’s improvement are to be ly ftemati- 
cally arranged, according to the various fubjegts connected with 
agriculture. To thefe two or three volumes quarto we prefume 
itis unneceflary to hint the neceflity of a very copious and very 
accurate INDEX, in order to render them in the { fligh teil degree 
ufeful to the practical farmer. 

According to the above plan, Mr. B. has drawn up the pre- 
fent report ; and, for the fake of perfpict uity, has divided the 
country into three difiritts: the fvf?, which he calls the north-eaft 
cutrict, comprehends the tract of land included between the ports 
of Uphill and Kingroad, on the weft, and the towns of Bath and 
From ie, on the eat. The fetond, W hich is called the middle divie 
fon, is that portion of land which is bounded by the Mendip-hills, 
on the north, Bridgewater-bay on the wett, and the town of 
Vhard onthe fouth. The shird divifion, of courfe, occupies the 
remainder; it is called the fouth-wett. A map is alfo annexed, in. 

which are reprefented, by different marks, the peculiarities of foil 


and furface, which diftinguifh different parts of the county. 
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In general the fame heads will fuit the followi ng grains: 
Barley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Peafe. Back-wheat. 
Vetches - Application. 


' Feeding, 
Cole-feed Seed. } 


Drawn ----+-+--« 
Turnips - AE cor eee fee 
T 2 


Kept on grafs 
—— in hgufes - 
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Perhaps our belt mode of proceeding in the review of this vo- 
Jume will be to make a curfory analytis of it’s contents. 

Nortu-east prsrrict. The furface extremely irregular; 
the climate correiponding: the foil, on the weftern fide is a deep 
and rich pn ixture of clay and fand; proceeding northward, isa 
lirge portion of land, bur little fufceptible of cultivation, lime. 
fione rock beine within two or three inches of the furface. In 


' j e4 7" ?> 
halt a dozen parifhes, enumerated by Mr. b., not lefs than three 
t fand acres are fubject to frequent inundation : four thoufand 


3 ee ‘ TS ae Ts. ; 
acres are fimilarly circumfanced in a more northward direciion: 


a plan is fuggelled by My. B. for the prevention of thefe fluods, 
which plan, he conceives, if carried into execution, would advance 
the whole ditrict in value ten or fitteen fhillings per acre. The 
hills of Mendip are celebrated for their mines of lead and Japis 
: : the former are fo incumbered with water, that in 
order to arrive at their valuable contents, it 1s thought neceffary 
ro cut.a canal through their bafe, from Compton-Martin to 
Wookey-Hole, a dittance of five miles, anda depth from the fur- 
face of about a hundred and fifty yards. Mr. B. roughly eit 
mates the expenfe at 100,000]. the adventurers, he conceives, 
would amply repay themiclves. This north-eattern diftrict 1s 
abundant in coal mines. 

Chap. it. State of property. Although there are feveral pro- 
prictors from 2001. to bcool. per annum, the greateft number are of 

ich as occupy from sol. to sool.: partis leafed out on lives ; part 
isin demeine; and parcis the fee of the occupiers. 

Chap. tu. Buildings. The farm-houfes, commodious and 
comfortable; but on the dairy farms, the out-houfes and fheds 
for cattle to retire to ia the winter months are extremely neglected: 
the cottages are on too finall a fcale to be confiftent with decency 
ind cleanlinefs, for few have more than one room above ftairs. 
Che rent of them varies from thirty to fifty-fhillings a year, 10° 
cluding a {mall portion of garden ground. From a note, tating 
the inutility of giving garden ground to cottagers, unlefs they are 
annually fupplied with « certain portion of manure, we fufpett it 
culfomary for the cottagers to keep a pig or two; 1n iome 
parts of the kingdom, cottagers are not only enabled to manure 
their own gardens, but even to fell, annually, two or three cart 
loads of Cung, the produce of their pig, to the farmer, who 
turnifhes them with flraw, on condition of buying the dung ix 
caper; fuch, at lealt, is the cafe ip Norfolk.  . 

Chip. av. Alode of eccunpation. A verv unfavourable account 8 
given ot the general character of the farmers in this -ditrict; they 
igh ef is ungrateful to their landlords; reat is univerially 
paid ia money; no perfonal fervice is exacted. It is ftatedy ho- 
nourably to the cle rey, that, in ref; eft to tithes, they are {o mMO0- 
cerate in their demands, as comparatively to impede but little the 


} 
, WT 
I ence a ioad ci 


gicis of agricultural improvement: the poor-rates are 4 much 
more alarming grievance than tithes; it appears, moreover, " 


, 

Be a or wing grievance. On this fubjeét we refer Mr. B., 28 
Whoever has the fuperintendance of the poor, to the firit volume 
\ mt Rumford s Eflave*. 
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* oce Anal. Rev. vok XXVi, p. 11. &e. 
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ip. ve Lmplements. On this fubje& nothing very ftrikine 


‘if particular tool be deferving of notice it is the 
aace, which is much narrower and longer than thofe in other 
counties: it’s length ts feldom lefs than cighteen inches, and it’s 
hreadth about IX, the back pare being gently curved to prevent 


hefien to the fou. 


Chap. vi. Eaclofag. fences, &c. The fences are quick hedves 
with trees; and Ww he re {tones are ealil procures dj, 4 Ai lls Oi about 


five feet high are raited without cement; the exp. afe ot then 1s 
(hilline a vard. In Pris chapter Mr, 5. difcdiics at large the 
neral quettion of enclofures, with a particular view to an ex- 
tenfive portion of the Mendip-hills: he takes the afhrmative fide 
of the quettion refpecting the importance of cultivating walle 
lands, and replies to the common objections ina fatistactory man- 


BALIUS, ALIA TUPai 
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ner. Onthis fubject our opinion has ‘been fo often, and fo decided - 
ly fated, that it is not neceflary to cnlarge on itat prefent, After 
this difcuiliion, Mr. B. petceers to a deicription, at confiderable 
length, of the fences, buildings, refervoirs, lime kilns, and all 
other neceflary appendages to fuch enclofures; he ftates their fe- 
eral expenfes, as well as thofe of cultivation for the two firtt 
ears. From comparing the expenfes of keeping a team of oxen 
and a team ot horfes, eal B. makes it appear, that the fuperiority 
of the former is not fo great as iome fanguine men have ftated: 
the fubject, however, of stints relative uulity is no where in the 
volume difcuffed at length, or in a fatisfactory manner. 

Chap. vir. Arable land. Yn this ch ipter is given the rotation 
of crops on the clay, on the red earth, and itone brafli; as corn is 
but little attended to in the greater part of this diltriét, the mode 
ot auee e, fays Mr. B., is extreinely defective; the crops common- 
ly cultivated are beans, wheat, oats, teafels, wood, and potatoes. 
' The e wreer faw thirty-two fuccetlive crops of potatoes trom the 
fume field, and the pr oduce as good at the latter part of the term 
beginning: this,’ fays he, ‘will puzzle the theorift with 
his pecui an falipidere of nutriti ion.” 

Chap. vars. ¢ It has been already obferved, that the grafs 
ban d of this ditri€t greatly preponderates ; and if it be not chil- 
1 by too much moifture, it may boat of almott a perpetual 
verdure. 

‘ On the rich marfh land near the Briftol channel, the grazin 
fyficm prevails. Inthe vicinity of Brittol and Bath, the feythe is 
in cgnitant ule; and ata greater diitance nothing is fe: ircel ly feen but 
the n aX rer To wh ich ever of thefe purpofes the land | is dc- 
voted, its bounties are not ni ggardly difpent ed. If we view the 

comparati vely, the hay fyflem is perhaps the moft injurious to the 
land, and the leaft productive of profit. This article feldom ex- 
ceeds three pounds per ton; and if we confider the rifk in making 
the — ot carriage, the lofs of time, and above all, the de- 
Clining value of the eftate fo occupied, few arguments can be 
Want ban ponee the impolicy of the fyilem. in flrort, I never 
Knew a hay-{ elling g farmer get rich.’ 

Uf the artific rr in Oe { IC- {3 l-wrafs. < d 
A ial graffes, fainfoine, rye-grafs, marl-grafs, an 
Waite dutch leaks are preferred, where the land is intended to 
T 3 : remain 
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remain fome years in grafs; where it is intended to be broken 
up again in the fpace of a year or two, the broad-clover js 
efteemed preferable. It fhould be obferved, however, that the 
broad-clover is a precarious crop: much wet in the winter de- 
froys it; fatal experience wpon heavy lands has taught the Nor. 
folk farmer not to rely on clover alone; he commonly fows 
avhite none-fuch with it; the d/ack 1s ineligible, becaufe 

ufually ripens a fortnight fooner than the clover. Mr. B. re- 
recommends the ufe of /ay-tea tor horfes and cattle; cold if they 
are well, warm it the¥ are ill: this drink, he fays, 1s extremely 
nutritive, and replenifhes the udders of a cow with a prodigious 
quantity of milk. The receipt 1 is imply to boil about a handful 


of hay in three gallons of water, {and foin proportion for a greater 


gt 
or {malle: quanuty) or if the water be poured boiling hot on the 


hay, it will anfwer nearly as well: by this meth od, he fays, one 
trufs or hundred of hay will go as far as eight or ten would 


—y 
. 
sr 


re 


otherwife do. 


Chap. 1x. Gardens and erchards. The latter abound, and let from 
three to fix por ind per acre: the fruic produced at the northern bafe 
of Mendip hills affords a Rrong and nalatable cider: it is noticed, 
that orchards fheltered from the violence of the wefterly winds, 
and having a northern afpect, are the moft regular and uniform 
bearers. 

Chap. x. Woods and plantaticns. ‘ The country is but partially 
wooded, and on account of the demand from the collieries, the 
wood is but ver io. ‘ularly cut: fyftematic plantation 1s but little 
fiudied.’ Nir. B. juftly execrates the practice of lopping of the 
fide branches to what is called a befom-head. 

Chap. x1. Wa e lands. In this diftri@ are numerous commons 
anenclofed, although the foil of feveral is good and e: afily ploughed. 

Chap. x11. Luprowe Although great improvements have 
been made by flone-draining in fome places, in others they have 
not been fufticiently attended Ne the operation fems to be cheap; 

ns alt deep ; ind two feet wide, may be 

7 clay ‘oi for eighteen pence per rope (twenty 
feet); and the fy 1 drains for ten pence, ‘The practice of paring 
and burning is almoft relinquifhed ; we have ourfelves tried it ona 
mg clay foil without any good effe&t. The mode in which marl 


lanu Adak ui fue sudice 3 1t is yet the fubje& of dif- 
pete: how far Mr. B. has thrown light on the fubje¢t, our reader 
will jucee from the following paragraph 


134 The generation of mofs manifefts the declining effets 
of this manure. It is confidered as an indication for breaking up 


Lith Is 6 CT uly done. ye his dev elopes aver y ci 


rious 1 ange phenomenon; namely, the marl {pread on the 
; face forty or ufty years before, has only obtained the depth of 
octwe nhive ana wx inches where mt forms a reguiar, uniform, con- 


3013 sa cig Even at this f th its effects, alti hough not C3 
uted, ar he! much impaired as to demand its re- 
newal. “ in not this fact tend, in fome cegree, to elucidate its 
JMO GBS fe andi f 
* While ie remains 
which is the cafe in fom: r} 


‘ 44 -omegpe o~ 
We’ 2shilie hI a oo! 
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within two or three inches of the furface, 
; for twenty years OF 
mores 
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+e may be fuppofed to form a kind of pan or refervoir for 
f-uctifying influences depofited by the atmofphere ; 


more, 
the nutritl sand 
which b a ‘here retained, and in contact wi th the roots of the 

rafles, form fuch combinations in the laboratory of nature as are 
bet adanted to give vigour and permanence to the ele = ontary prin- 


ciples of \ spetadon. Thefe are evidently weakened when the marl, 
by its de(cent, gets below the roots of the graffes, and thereby de- 
prive chem ofthe matrix, which feems to preferve the means of 
their nutrition and fupport. ‘This may account for the production 


and increaie of mofs on the furface, and the neceflity of marling 
afrefh, not only to impede its propagation, but to de troy i it. 

In our eftimation this reafoning is not very profound: we know, 
that, combined with certain foils, marl as a manure operates fayour- 
able to vegetation: all that Mr. B. afferts, and nobody will difpute 
his affertion, feems to be this: that when marl is fo de ep under the 
furface of the earth that it’s fphere of operation does not extend to 
the roots of the graffes, thefe receive none of it’s nutritious influ- 
ence: he does not appear to have elucidated, in the flighteft de- 
gree, the modus cperandi of the manure itfelf. 

Chap. x111. Live frock. The cows are moftly of the fhort-horned 
breed: ‘ and though the fine long-horned cows of North Wilthhire 
are ftrongly recommended by fome, yet the general run of dairy- 
men are attached to their own breed.’ ‘The theep are large, and 
when well fatted will run from thirty to forty pounds a quarter: more 

ould be kept in this diftri@ but for a difpofition in the land to 
ponecahe the foot-rot; the fab i is alfo a troublefome diforder: Mr. 
B. has given fome receipts for the cure of each. Few horfes are 
bred in this diftriét; the farmers are fupplied. by dealers who at- 
tend the north country fairs; farriery 1s in the hands of ignorant 
and conceited praétitioners. Hogs are ufually bought at Briftol 
market, of welchmen or itinerant drovers: Mr. B. warmly recom- 
mends a practice, which he himfe lf has adopted, of folding hogs oa 
afure land, and feeding them with raw potatoes. 
Chap. xiv. Rural economy. Rate of wages about nine fhillings 
a week with dinner and beer, during hay and corn harveft ; at other 
parts of the year about teven fhillings, with {mall beer or cider. 
in thi — the fubject of large farms is agitated; we quite agree 
with our author, as to their ge aetna! fy periority over {mall ones. 
Mr. B. endeavours to elicit the latent caufes of the {carcity of bread 
corn, and the dearnefs of all other —} un, which were felt in the 
years 1795 and 1796. He fums up his aryvuments thus: ¢ it arofe 
rom three years out of five of deficient produce: the almoft tgtal 


Ms 


+ 
_— 
- 


- 


failure of pulfe in 1794, and the deftructive ravages of war, which 
has not only leffened meapertat ye but has-inevitably produced jn 
our fleets and armies, a wafteful expenditure of this neceffary article 
of human food.’ We are difpoled to agree with h iim, that the con- 
folidations of farms, the combination of jobbers, the confumption 


Of dutileries, &c. had little or no effect in the produétion of that 
ming icarcity. 

Chap. Xv. Political economy as conne tle d with agriculture. The 
Parochial roads are ill managed and -bad: the public ones pretty 
geod. At prefent there are but three canals; another was at- 
T 4 tempted, 
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tempted, which-in conjunction with the grand weflern canal would 


have delivered coal to the inhabitants of the county of Devon at 
ne arly half the pr efent price ; the a tem Pe however, “ was frat 
trated by a certain nobleman, merely becaufe he conceived that 
he had not been treated by the oftenfible promoters of it with be. 
comin ¢ deference and refpect. > The prin cipa 11 manufactories in this 
diftrict are thofe of woollen cloth and knit worited ftockings ; the 
former however is tills sag 

Mippve visraict. Chap. 1. Geogray hica! | Rate « and circumftances, 
The climate of this diflrié is for the "moh part temperate ; the fen 
Jands have within a few years un¢ lergone afton ifhing improvements: 
within twenty years, 17 400 acres in Brent- ma fh have been 
drained and enclofed under parliamentary authority, before which 
time, 10,000 fheep are known to have been ro tten in one year in 
the parifh of Mark! <A confiderable quantity of land is ve t fub- 
ject to inundation, and Mr. B. has annexed a plan for draining the 
two turf-bogs near the rivers Brue and Axe: a rough oft imate w 
added of the probable expenfe and profit. ‘The foil of thefe moors 
is cither a ftrong, dry, and fertile clay ; a red earth, varying in 
depth from one foot to fix feet, covering the black moory earth of 
the heath; black moory earth on the furface witha /ub/ratum of 

clay ; or laftly turf-bog. Some of the clay land is fo prolific as to 
produc e ten or twelve fucceflive crops of wheat without an inter 
vening fallow or fallow crop: ‘ | was fhow n,” | fays Mr. B., «a 
field in the parith of Mark, which had growing in it the 1gth crop 
of wheat, and I verily think the produce was not lefs than ffty 
Winchefer bufhe!s an acre. No manure had been put on it during 
the whole time, fave the contents arifing from cleanting the ditches:’ 
the average produce gf year for the whole eighteen years was ells 
mated to exceed thirty-five bufhels per acre ; notwit! ftandin ig ich, 
the we h lies idle , se nineteen parts of twenty remain in grafs| 

s, that the farmers here are fhamefully inattentive to their 

breed Pr cattle, and very flovenly hay-makers : it is no unufual 
thing to fee cocks 0 f about a load remain in the field two months 
after they are made; and before the country was drained, they were 
frequently carried away with a flood. 
Chap. 111. Basldings. ‘Tne old farm houfes are ill- conftruéed, 
and rly fituate, but the new ones are much improved in 
point of uniformity, repens?) and convenience. 

Chap. 1v. Mode of occupation. From the difmemberment of an- 
cient 7 , hal f this count: ‘y 1S occup ied by the owners: rent is 
paid in money, and no peric nal fervice is regi vired. In the eaftern 
part ¢ f this diftri€t, eftates are principa! ly holden on mere werbal 
engagements, and {carce an inftance, fays Mr. B., can be produ iced, 
of a bri ach of faith on the part of the landlord, or fufpicion on 


hea ‘ ela 
the pa! fy the tenant! 


imprope 


Flax and hemp are cultivated in great 
abundance, as are turnips. Wheat, barley, Oats, beans, and peale, 
are in general culture, but there is nothing in the mode of manage- 
lt is obferved, that the crops of large 

farmers are proportionably greater than thofe of fmall, from the 
cucumiftance 


ment wortay of notice. 
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circumftance of their ft ne more turnips and vetches, and keeping 
large ftock. Fallowing i is not practifed. 

Chap. 1x. Gardens and orchards. Much land in this diftri& is 

weil calculated for orchards, the generality of which are let for four 


, 


or five pounds an acre: a fingle tree 1s mentioned as having fre- 
quentiy produced four hogthea ids of cider, ‘ and the tenant told 
me,’ jays our author, * that he would give for it a guinea per year 
f rerm of twenty-one years; the tree is not more than forty 
years old.” Mr. B. has given at length, the * cider-making 
I : a ' : 

Chap. x. Woods and plantations. 'Thefe, it feems, are in general 
much neglected, although the profits are very confiderable of fuch 
as are well managed. 

( x1. Wafes. © The largeft uninclofed (uf/and) common 
i this diltrict, is the foreft of Neroche, conteining about eight or 
nine hundred acres.’ For want of draining, this common rots the 
fheep ; of marfhy lands there are about 8coo acres. 


Caap. xiri. Live Bock. From an ettimate which Mr. B. makes 
of profit and expenfe, it appears, that grazing, though a comforta- 
ble, does not afford an exorbitant intereft. it is not unufual for 
graziers to give their prime oxen a fecond fummer’s grafs; Mr. B. 
conjectures, that they may anfwer better the fecond year than the 
firit, fince it is well known, that an animal nearly fat will confume 
much lefs food than a lean one. This is true, but it may fairly be 
doubted whether any given quantity of food eaten by a fat animal 
il] add equally to it’s weight withthe fame quantity of food eaten 
y 2 poor one; it ought, however, to add move, or the grazier 
will lofe by his experiment: for fince the value of the former is 
| vat of the latter, it fhould return an intereft propor- 
uonably greater. Sheep are not confidered fo profitable a ftock as 
oxen: heifers by many farmers more fo. Mr. B. has given an efti- 
mate of the p ‘oduce and expenfe of a dairy, by which it appears, 
that the dairy occupation is more profitable than the grazing. 

“oie civ. Rural economy. Wages are low, notwithftandin 
there are very confiderable manufactories ; the populoufnefs of the 
country will in a great meafure account for it. 

Chap. xv. Pe litical economy, as affecting agriculture. Tarnpike 
ads are exceedingly good: a navigable canal is now cutting 
wough the eaitern part of this diftriét. Manufa@tures are of va- 
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: NORTH-WEST DISTRICT. Geographical fate and circumftances. 


Phi ey sana has pretty equal proportions of vale and mountain : 
the air 1s peculiarly ferene, and the foil, here a loam and there a 
Clay, is rich and produétive. A great part of the watered meadows 
ite »declivities: the water pafies rapidly over them, is never 
laynant, an ia ruth is fearcely to be feen. 

, Ch ‘P- 11, State of property. v. 268. * The major part of the five 
sMMCTCCS Of 


if Cones n-Dean, confifts of cuftomary lands of inheri- 
t. ate, held under the lord bifhop of Winchefter, paying an annual 
ren 7 hefe cuftomary lands pais by furrender, paying to the lord 
ines a and heriots on alienations. There are alfo many fingular cuf- 
toms 
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toms within the manor, difficult to be underftood even by the tenants 
the ‘mfelves. The defcent 15 called that of Bo ‘ough- Eng 44, fA, with 
fome variations. ‘The wifeis heir to her hufband; and it js no un. 
common thing for a widow, on the death of her hufband, having 
children by him, to ma rry again, and carry her eftate into her {e- 
cond family, to the difinheritance of her firlt.’ 

Chap. r11. Mod of occupation. ‘The farms in this divifion are 
rather lefs than thofe in the laft; the hufbandry much the fame, but 
more land is In tillage. 

—,. Enclofing, Sc. The hedges confift of three rows of 
Jr C weet ted on a + 3 beewe en four ‘and five feet wide at the top, 

on or feven feet high. There is no ditch. 

“hae. vi. Arable land. The drill hufba ndry 1as been found to 

anfwer better on light poor foils than on rich ftrong loams: Mr. B. 
himfe!f has been u niformly unfuccefsful in his trials of it. He 
an advocate, however, for drilling peate, beans, vetches, turnips, 
potatoes, &c., but with : refpect to corn in general, and part ticularly 
barley and oats, he hefitates in affenting to the fuperiority of the 
drn!l. ‘The reafons which he has alle ged are replied to in a note 
by Mr. Anderion, who, he an experience cf twenty years, is a 
warm advocate for the drill hufbandry. On this fubjeét, our agri- 
cultural readers muft have fo freq quently heard the arguments pro ‘and 
con, that it isPunneceflary for us to re "peat them. The harvef 
crops in this part of the country are ufually carried on horfes 
backs: a large wooden crook on each fide of the faddle is laden 
with the fheaves, and when difcharged, the horfe is ridden back 
to be reladen: this mode of conveyance is found to be very expe- 
ditious. 

Chap. vi. Orchards. From the orchards in this part of the 
country cider is made in very high perfection. Mr. B. has related 
the prevailing procefs. 

Chap. vi11. o0ds. Not abundant; coppices are under no good 
fyitem of management. 

Chap. 1x. Wajtes. The foreft of Exmoor contains about 19,900 
acres! About 22,000 fheep and 400 horfes are u fually fummered 
here, but the race is fo [mall, and their value fo trifling, that little 
proht accrues to the owner. Veins of copper and iron, limeftone 
and flate have been difcovered in this foreit ; large tracts of it 
moreover are fufce epul le of tillage, and it is chimated, that what 
now is a barren waite might, by men of wealth, fpirit, and under- 
ftanding, be made worth from five to twenty fhillings an acre. 

Chap. x1. Live foct. The oxen of this country are large and 
well made animals: they are yoked at three years old, and worked 
till five 01 fix, when they are fold to the graziers. Sheep are of two 
forts; the firit are native, and re markable for very heavy fleeces; 
the we = of them varies from feven to twelve pounds. The fe- 
cond fort are kept for two or three years on the foreft of Exmoor 
or adjoining hills, merely for the annual profits of their fleeces. 

she method of manuring land by folding is almoft unknown here! 
Chap. xti. Rural economy, Contraét labour is gaining ground 


, 


daily. Provifion is moderate. . Coal is brought frem Wales, the 
quality 
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quality bad, and the price high. Wood is annually growing 
fcarcer and dearer. 

Chap. xiii. /olttical earn « Of late years’—to the utter 
dif f the diltrict be it fpoken—* the warmth of party at the 
elections of their reprefentatives in parliament has run fo high, that 
it has not fubfided trom one election to another; by which means 
manufactories declined, and have been removed to Wellington and 


other places.’ ‘Ihe falmon and herring fiery of Porlock, Mine- 
head, and Watchet, has been carried on, of late years, to a con. 


Jo this agricultural furvey of the county of Somerfet fucceeds 
pitulation of the hints for improvement, which Mr. B. had 
fsooetted in the courfe of the work, and to which-he has added fome 
ufeful remarks. 

The volume concludes with a concife defcription of Mr. Weldon’s 
hydrottatic or caiffon-lock, which, by this time probably, is built 
on the Somerfet coal-canal near Coomb-Hay, about three miles from 
Bath. It’s obje€t is to remove the following impediments, which 
arife in the progr {sof canals: firft, from a want of water to fupply 
locks in dry feafons and elevated fituations; 2dly, in croffing vallies 
by expenfive aq ueduéts 5 ; 3dly, tunnelling through hills and high 
rg ; and sthly, the great delay w hich is occafioned by pafling 
many locks where the unevennefs of the country renders it unfa- 


vourable to canals. Without the affiftance of a plate we cannot 
convey to our readers any ad equate idea of the modus operandi of 
this ingenious machine. Mr. Weldon purpofes to lay an account of 


fore the public, himfelf. 

After fo full an analyfis of the volume before us, it is unneceflary 
to lengthen thi icle by any general obfervations. We feel, that 
Mr, B. is entitle ry to great merit for the induftry and ability, which 
he has exerted in performing the tafk which he impofed on him- 
felf; and the board of agriculture, in felecting gentlemen-of fuch 
talent and obf tion to ‘furvey the kingdom, prepares a vaft mafs 
of is aca which, by a judicious abitraét, a copious index, and 
volumes of an eafy price, may be ufeful to the public, and of courfe 
Crecitabdie to ltiell. E. De 
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‘ART. XIX. An Examination of the leading Principle of the new Syftem 
of dMorals, as that Principle is fiated and applied in Mr. Godwin's 
Enquiry concerning Political Juftice, in a Letter toa Friend. 8va. 
60 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Longman. 1797. 


‘HE merit of Mr. Godwin, in his work on Political Juftice, con- 


Hits, not in his ha ving difcovered any new principle of morals, but 
head havi ng, from a principle long acknow ledged and defended, de- 
ced 


any important confequences, with great accuracy and much 
boldneis. The author of the work before us acknowledges, that, if 
Mr. Godwin’ s leading principle be admitted, all his confequences 
mut be admitted with it; but he undertakes to refute the principle 
Welt, This principle, on which the whole of the Political Juftice 


is 
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~ le e} i) af Sie seb _- | a 9 aie 
3 Ak, 1 that 1 18 tne dutv OF man, 1n &211 tain to be infuence4 
4 , | ) ; } . * 7 ey} 4 . ” 
} rd to the general rood; that this obretr, the ceneral ena 
hai cd » ; ; a " a 
. re *..7.) ‘ . “a+, cia f ** ‘ ) 7% oe - ~_ _ " 
i \ ie y OF iupré me re aa | » asia tnat to ad all GOomeiiic a | Oca 
] ~ } ? | ~ > P _ Tasinane — i. : 
r iO ourhnt to ve lacri ced, as of inferlour and trisline rater 
; a ee select ors ' = : 
cance. be the life of your parent o1 chil Id in dar iver, and t of 


another perfon wholly unconnected with you, who p ofteRes fapullahs 
mental powers, and more cultivated benevolence than your child ¢ 

parent, you are to fave this nerinn, and fufler your relation to 
perifi.—Againft this prin iple, no lefs abjurd than pernicious, our 
creature of fympathy ; that from his fympathy arife originally all 
his moral feelings; oad he cannot fy mpat ‘fe ‘ea thoie pa 
by him; that he cannot fympathile with the general good; and that,, 


thor here enters a og rful protet. He contends, that man is a 


therefore, a fyflem of local relations 1s the orly fyftem adapted to 
human nature. He further contends, that, were not man neceflarily 
initru¢ted, moved, and a&tuated by his {ympathy, till the general good 
could never be to him a avetive cf aGzor, for of that general good 
he is x Harily and abjeluicly ignorant. ‘That it is contrary to all 
experience, to fuppofe that man is influeneed at any time by a regard 
to the ultimate end of his conduét; for a although the end ot 
eating be to preferve life, and the end of the fexual intercourfe be 
to produce life, yet, in cafes fo fimple as-thefe, no man makes the 
end lus motive of action. He contends, therefore, that as virtue 


. . " : ° , : ’ ; y le Aeeryy 
takes it character from the solsve, not the fendercs of tne action, 
. , ? 1 . f - : ak To 
and as the general good can never be the morzve of action, fo virtue 
ought not to be defined that courfe of conduét which tends to 
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promote the general good,’’ but fhould be defined, that courte ot 
concuct of which the motive 3s benev lence, or the good of indi- 
vid 


We confefs our union wth the author of the pamphlet before us, 


and our decided oppofition to Mr. Godwin’s theory, w hich ) may 
indeed be adapted to the mpe me Bein gv, W hofe knowledge 1 per- 


fect, whoie iphere of exertion 1s unlimited, and who 1s fuperiour to 
ail @ i «ee ~— oh _ eh ly _ : = 4 - ] ; > brews 1 } 
ali tac iympathiecs OY WhICN man 1s inftructed ang ouided, Dut which 


appears to u: entirely inconfiflent with the condition of human 
nature, and founded upon a co; mple te 1lgnorance of man. 
tis a fvitem, moreover, of the mof alarming tendency: for what 
is 1t’s language? You are arrived at a period of revolution and 
change; man 1s capable of becoming perfect and happy; endea- 
vour to | rd that perfection and happu refs: itis true, that your 
father, mother, brothe: , and fifters, your benefa¢tors and friends 
mutt perith, for they oj poie themif lves to this fublime regeneration 
of the human kind; but what then? Thefe relations are nothing 
when oppofed to she general , and your virtue will beft - dif- 
played, by offe: ng ticie reiations as facrifices on the high a ltar of 
univerial juftice. We charge not thefe confequences upon Mr. Godwin, 
but we charge his fyitem with them, and we do it without fear. We 
] ll the minds of our countrymen to the ftudy of thas fyftem, 
which has found many advocates, and we recommend to their derious 
he pamphlet before us, from which we now prefent them 
with an extract equally, in our Opinion, cloquent and true. 


P. 32 
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Virtue. then, we will fav, confifts in utilitv; and 


° ee \ , } - ~ 
, he virtuous, to My means, I aim bound to be as ufeful as 
ib produce all the good in my power. This 


ry imDoiing lir undo ibtedlv, but where does it 

s hutband her ¢ Fomil eg member of fociety , 
‘n anv {tation or condition of life, what fort of direc 

rd me? To the perfpicacious and prefcient eye 

at 2 glance all the modes of beneficence in 

ct, and purfue the refult of {uch adions to 


ifeations of their conte juences, the pa th of duty 
cept might he vilible, I ; :dm1 if : but what track could 


17 P ne o} 


1 in this boundlefs expanfe by the confined views and 
+ of man? I muft fpend all my life, according to this 
culation, before I could faf ly take the firft ep. [ 
vears 10 determining, according to the mu ttplicity 
tion of exifting circumitances, ¢/: ut to be right, which 
thofe ci cumftance , the moment after, might render 
the rule is a molt incomparable rule, but it is im- 

nut it into practice. This ‘ palpable obfcure’’ this 
chaos and old night”? thus fpread over the whole plan 


uct of life, is however not withovt its ufe. It leaves us 
- 


onen to the direction of an ly projector. All 1s darknefs ; 


it liberty to gui de us by any lights he can furnifh. 


m bound to duce all the good in my power but by what 


is it pro nofed to ftimulate me in this arduous duty? The 


cood, I will allow, is an object nighly defireable ; and 
ped of all that can impart a lively intereft to it, of time 

and perfon and circumftance, -there is no man, I wifh to 

, fo itrangely malevolent, who would not give it, when fairly 


hefore him in a moment of ea ife and reflection, his he artielt 

hes, or even concur in any reafonable plan to promote it. 
ily admit: bat to convert this remote reg: ard into the 

rinciple of all aétion, is quite a different affair. Such a 

t necefarilv be delufive, becaufe it controverts, at its 

lronge infth néts of our nature; becaufe it is at war with 

mortal { oe h nor fubtlety can abolifh or fupplant ; 

its fuccefs on the extinétion of powers which fanaticifm 

ct sadist but never can extirpate. We cannot change 

a law of that nature we proceed from perfonal 

val regard : from the love of offspring, of kindred, 

| acquaintance, to that of our diftrict, our commu- 

\d our kind. In this order our affe€tions are 

order, by the conftitution of our being, they 


| 
f 


God loves fro mw whole to parts : but human foul 
rife from individual to the whole. 
it iva rs the virtuous mind to wake, 
{mall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake; 
ntre ere a circle rf rait fucceeds, 
rn ftill, and ftil] another Spreads ; 
end, parent, icighbour, firit it will embrace ; 
country next; and next all human race.” 
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We offer one obfervation to the confideration of this writer. 
He has not, in our opinion, ftated with fufficient perfpicuit, y, or 
refuted with fufficient precifion, the maxim, that we are obliged to 
do all the good we can. We think, in general, this loofe maxim 
may be admitted: but we contend, that we can do the mof good by 
aéting according to the fyftem of local relation; and we contend 

alfo, that we can dono good, by acting upon any other fyftem; for 
to no other fyftem are our nature, our knowledge, our power, and 
our means adapted. ; 

We hope the time is come, when Mr. G.’s fyftem will meet 
an able and candid refutation ; and wedo not defpair of feeing the 
author of this pamphlet, of whom we are wholly ignorant, again 
take up his pen, and produce a complete refutation of this ftr ange bod) 
of ethics, and an accurate outline of the true moral fyftem ; a fyftem 
drawn from the nature and circumfances of man, and not applicable 
to a world of intellectual beings, of whom we know nothing, and 
with whom we are not likely to become foon acquainted. 





POETRY. THE DRAMAe 


Art. xx. Hobby Horfes, a Poctie Allegory, in Five Parts: By 
Jenkin Jones. 12m0. 144 pages. Price ss. fine paper; 
3s. cOMmon. ocwed. <Lien. 


“Dip not eee okins, that creat man, at his leifure hours, 
take the greateit delight ima; inable in combing of afles tales, and 
plucking the dead hairs out with his teeth, though he had tweezers 


always in his pocks t? Nay, af you come tothat, fir, have not the 


o? 
~ 
~ 


wifelt of men, 1n ail ages, not excep ting Solomon himielt,——have 
they not had their HoRBY HORSES; their running-hories; their 
— amd their cockle-fhells; their drums and their trumpets; 


eir fiddies, their pallets; their maggots and their butter-flies? 

aa fo long as a man rides his HonBY HORSE peaceably and 

quietly along the king’s highway, and neither compels you or me 
to get up behind him, p: ay, fir, what have either you or I to 
do with it ?’’) In footh, Yorick, we have nothing to do with it, 
or has any body clie, provided, moreover, the hobby does not in- 
commode his majelty’s licge fubjeéts, by kicking, or {plafhing 
them as he goes along. Boa: fe peaceable riders, mage rei if not 
objects of fati ire, are many of them, from the oddity of their fteed, 
or the awkwardnels of thei: feat, no bad fubjects for ridicule. 

We are pleafed in obferving, that the author of the prefent per- 
formance knows when t »imilc, and when to frown: jar from dif- 
playing the flightef propenfity to indulge a rancorous and malige 
nant fpirit, he often pleads the caufe of humani ity, and always 

with earnefinefs and ardour; the follies of the day are ridiculed 
with a good-humoured and eafy banter, while vice only is lafhed 
with the fcorpion fcourge of fatire. The tollowing will afford 
our readers an intc! ‘efting {p ecimen of the poet s ftyle, and no un- 
favourable opinion of his heart : 


4 HOBBY 
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HOBBY HORSESe PART Ide Pe 29- 


‘ The lawlefs defpot, red with eaftern crimes, 
Th’ afpiring monfter of ambition climbs: 
W ar in his train, contagion in his breath, 
He hunts for pluncer in the fields of death, 
From Eur pe firit this fiendlike tury fprung, 
When war’s curs’d ferpent nature’s bofom tung) 


Invading ftrength weak innocence affail’d, 

And lutt of gold o’er ev’ry right prevail’d; 

tiv’n thofe whoonce an honeit commerce fought, 
contagion of ambition c aught, 

( ) war’s deitruétive thunders madly hurl’d, 


fpread wide  deleiaon thro’ the world. 
¢ What fhall we fay to that atrocious guilt, 
Which riots in the blood ambition fpilt! 
What! tothat wretch who c hews cool murder’s cud, 
pen's ‘P oignard, and whofe ink is blood! 
Who with ingenious cult compiles his notes, 
And with one fentence cuts ten thoufand throats ? 
Who fhall the malice of thefe fiends reftrain ? 
Tears, imprecations, threats, and prayers, are vain ! 
¢ But let us hope that happier times are near ; 
War foon fhall vanifh, peace fhall all endear, ‘ 
lo ev'ry realm ee her gentle dove, 
ind join ail nations in a band of love* 
t are the Sass inking views of narrow ited 
ik xpanding fenfe a liberal focus finds ; : 
Th’ intatu ate reign of bigotry is o’er, 
And fuperitition {ways the world no more. 
‘ O hail, thou bleft anticipated day ! 
Gild my young mufe with one enlightened ray : 
So fhall thy light each intellect refine, 
Burn in each thought, and glow thro’ ev’ry line. 
Hail, hap py dawn! thy glorious fun fhall ‘rife, 
Beam on the dreary night of polar tkies ; 
Chafe the thick mits of ignorance aWaY, 
Anda on the darkeit mind emit tuli day ‘ 
At thy approach injuttice fhall retreat, 
‘irea {hall refume her long loft feat, 
" he reign of red-arm’d tyranny be paft, 
Oppreffion ceafe, and difcord breath her laft ; 
Ni o more fhall men with hate the —? greet 
No more the flave fhall kifs his matter’s feet; 


a 
‘ 





‘* Many, I fear, there are, who will think this prophecy de- 


trom the oracles of that modern fybil, Mr. Brothers. 


Others there are who will perhaps conceive, that this hypothefis, 
With it’s attendant apoftrophe, would have been more judicioufly 
aranged under the {ubfequent article of il/ufon.* 


Ne 
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No more with fpeechlefs patience couching bear 
The chains that gall hiw, and the whips that tear 4 
No more the wretch, defpondent 1 in his grief, 
Crawl toa aut, anc die without relief. 

¢ O God of boundlefs mercy - f hear th} bs) Pare rf 
Open our hearts, a brother’s pains to fhare 
Let not in or cares our withes clofe, 


But give us fouls tot el tor others’ woes! 

So never more mine eves this ng! it fall greets 

A man left flatving in the public ftreet! 

Was this atime to want for food and clothes, 
When on his faded cheek the big tear froze? 
Yer I beheld him Anipt of his latt rags, 
Stretch’d on a cold, ¢ amp vaul It’s uncover’d flags, 


No generous friend, no kind fupporter nigh, 
«© Defpis’d, neglected, left alone to ei¢*.*" 

‘ Ah! who can tell what pow’rs that mind poffefs’d, 
W hat flames of lambent genius warm’d his breatt! 
Perhaps a man in ev'ry ¢ oift A yeh ufe, 

** Of noble fentiments, exalted views, 
Of curious obfervation, deep refe arch . 
One whofe pure morals might have propp’d the church? 
One onthe mufic of whofe fluent tongue 

Convincing truth and foft perfuafion hung ; 

One whofe fine fenfe of delicacy taught 

Graces beyond the reach of Stan} hope’s thought; 





¢* This isa feene which I abfolutely witneffed but a few weeks 
back. Nor has it borrowed any circumftance or choler from 
poetic fictions. Under the door-fteps, which lead into the Circus 
coffec-houfe, St. George’s Fields, there 1s a {mall vaulted recefs, 
to which I was atrracted by the calls of two children, who rold 
me that a man was dying. | went down to the vault, where I 
beheld a poor wretch lyi ing in the agonies of death, ftretched on the 
bare ftones, without fo much as even a bundle of ftraw beneath 
him; he had on him no covering whatever; while his whole 


i¢ 
< seer rm De confifted 


an old ragged wanticoat which, eR, deftitute of buttons, was of 
no uic, and left his body naked.—!n this fituation I beheld a 

i » / : . 
human being !/ !—1 have not exaggerated one fingle circumfance 


of his diftrefs ; indeed it is not in my power to do fo, for his wretch- 
cdnefs was too great to admit of any au; gmentation.—He was at 
l. it rem ved ae all appearance dead) to an adjacent workhoufe. 
] have been unable to obtain any certain information concerning 
thas unhappy creature; but lam flattered in thinking, that I mays 
perhaps, hereby be able to promote the inftitution of enq\ uiries 
that may tend to explain how, in this chriftian co: untTP, it could 
ever hap pen, that any human creature was allowed to ink beneath 
Fils welg it of fuch accumulated r iideries,’ 


One 


only in the ancles of two wortted ftockings, and 
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One who could yield to laws their beft fupport, 
Have polith’d itates, and civiliz’d acourt*.’’ 
Was there a wretch fo loft to honeft worth, 

To deem fuch fights a fpectacle of mirth ? 

There was !—one moniter, dead to all remorfe, 
Smil'd o’er the fcene, and mock’d the naked corfe! 
I heard the brute recite his horrid joke; 

I heard him, andI thought a demon fpoke. 

What time a failor ftood, with downcaitt look, 

His manly limbs 2 fine emotion fhook ; 

His eyes no more their ardent fplendor kept, 

But trom two facred ftreams profufely wept.— 
O weep no more! for man fhall learn to feel, 

No more in vain the fuppliant wretch fhall kneel ; 
No more fhall man, with worthlefs fears perplex’d, 
Hide the fine agonies which rend his breaf ; 

No more with blufhes meet the proud man’s ject, 
Strive with a figh, and ftruggle with a tear. 

Pride fall fupprefs the foul-fick figh, no more, 
The voice fliall faulter, and the eye fhall pour, 
The heart refponfive vibrate to the foul, 

Blecd unconfin’d, and throb without control. 

O bleit exalted change, to ev’ry land 

Thy confecrated influence expand, 

To ev’ry race thy conq’ring force impart, 

Dilate the foul, and elevate the heart. 





— _—= ———e + * 


‘* My readers will difcover that in this pafflage I have vagnl 
tried to paraphrafe that fine fketch of chara&ter which the vene- 
rable Johnfon gives us, in his life of Savage.—A piece of biogra- 
phy, compofed with that enthufiaftic friendly a that glow- 
ang encrey of fenfibility; that manly dignity of fentiment and 
claffic elegance of language, which has long fecured it univerfal 
admiration, and left it without parallel. 

‘I fhall here fubjoin that lucid, well condenfed and finely modus 
lated paragraph, to which I have alluded. 

* And indeed it will be neceflary—as thofe who never faw the 
original, could form no juft idea of its beauty, from the imperfect 
etlort of fo humble a tranflation. After relating the neceflitous 
and adventitious manner in which Savage had been long accuftom- 
ed to exift, he turns to thefe refleétions. 

“In this manner were paffed thofe days and thofe hights which 
nature had enabled him to have employed in clevated {pecula- 
tions, ufeful ftudies, or pleafing converfation. 

‘On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe, among thieves and 
bergars was to be found the autbor of the Wanderer, the man of 
exalted fentiments. extenfive views, and curious obfervations; the 
man whofe remarks on life might have aflifted the ftatefman, whofe 
idea of virtue might have enlightened the moralift, whole elo- 
quence might have influenced fenates, and whofe delicacy might 


have polifhed courts.’ Life of Savage. 
toe VI. U Art, 
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ART. XXI. Poriry Mice aneous and Dramatic. Rr an Artif. 
Svo. 3144 pages. Price 3s. 6d. Edinburgh, Hill; London, 
Cadell and Davis. 1797. : 

A vo.eme of poetry written by an artift is fufficient to raife our 
expectation ; for we have nerther forgotten the exclamation of Cicero, 
* quam multa vident pictores in umbris et in eminentia quz nos non 
videmus:” nor has the fimile efcaped us of the celebrated and faga. 
cious “ knight of the woeful eountenanee,”’ don Quixote dela Man ha: 
«* Poctry, good fir,” quoth the knight, * I take t» be like a tender 
Virgin, very young and extremely beautiful, whom divers other vir- 

ins, namely all the other fciences,’’—and why not arts ?—** make it 
their buhinefs to enrich, polifh, and adorn ; and to her it belongs to 
make ufe of them all, and on her part to give Juftre to them all.” 

We cannot but acknowt di e our expeeta th n to have been fomew hat 
difappointed in the prefent performance; ‘ Kik Water,” however, a 
defcriptive poem, is not deititute of merit; the author, at Edinbargh, 
1s awakened by Fancy, and invited to attend her to Roflin, on the 
banks of the Efk; the ruins of Rolin Caftle invite reflection on the 
traniitory nature of human greatnefs: a defcription of Hawthor- 
den, and of it’s poet, Drummond, fucceeds. After fketching the 


a 
rocks of Dryden, the poet mukes the tc llowing apottrophe to Salvator 


Rofa and Runemman : 

rp. 15. © Scenes grand as thefe, O Rosa! didft thou hail, 
nd, "neath the grandeur, did thy pencil fail, 
that forms thy mofly grot, 
And light the fc lhage of the lowly fpot. 


Shapely the rock 
Fancy delights thy rugged fteps to trace, 

But grandcur afks to range in larger {pace. 

Ke r, vain the pene! to impart the dread, 

Where the huge rock o’erhangs the giddy head. 

"The bold perfpective, on the canvas trac’d, 

Otfends the eye, where nature aw’d the breatt. 

« Shall Rosa’s fhade be known o’er Esx to fly, 
And KRewe’man’s genius pafs unheeded by? 
Runc’man, who fought where nature’s grandeur lay, 
Whofe eye purfued, where fancy led the way. 

Whofe foul was ardent, and whofe great defign 

‘To fancy’s fav’rites gave the glow divine. 

Had but his hand been faithful to his fire, 

To lateft times had Ossran ftruck the lyre! 
Crerx’s ftoried haf! had dearer been to lame; 
}hough Esk itill glories in her painter’s name! 

*O happy theme! for him on canvas bold, 
Who dares to trace what deathlefs Oss1an told! 
Where lovelinefs, like livht, Manvina dreft, 
Where Aeanpecca heav’d the fnowy breatt. 

M here Finca, ‘midit his fons, a warlike train, 
Urges to glory on th’ enfanguin’d plain. 

© mourntul theme! the dreadful conflict done, 
To trace the hero forrowing for his fon! 

i. hy rugged tones denote the warrior’s bed ; 

*\ Duc ings the blait that bends the thiftle’s head, 


Dre: 
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Dread is the feene, when, at the midnight hour, 

Blazes the diftant glare of Sax no’s tower. 

While hottile on the blaft, with eyes of flame, 

And looks of wrath, the fp’nt of Lopa came. 

Though terrible in fize his form abhor’d, 

The Kine advancing draws his flaming {word ; 

The gleaming blade imparts it’s wonted boon, 

And, through the fiend, reveals the gloomy moon.’ 

- poet indulges himfelf too much in alliteration, the frequent ufe 

of which has fo much the appearance of artifice as to be unpleafiag e 


fuch rhymes as the followimg, moreover, are totally inadmiflible : 

© out don - © omun .” 6 profuse,’ fg fens 3 . thefe,’ . days -° : repeat,” 
. , , , , A.» ~ 

‘ 1a . ‘ ad? ste S ag themes ns ‘ breaft, . laft, &C. > as are fuch contrac- 


tions as ‘ /p’rit, for /pirit; and * Aapp’ly,’ for happily To * Ek 
Water’ fucceed a few bagatelles of ordinary merit, and the volume is 
cluded by a dramatic poem, which is called the ‘ Dream of St. 
Cloud.’ Except in the firft fcene, all the charatters introduced in this 
poem are fhades! St. Cloud, after a foliloquy on the unhappinefs of 
life, retires into an arbour, where he falls afleep; an angel enters and 
thus explains the nature of the pocm: p. 57: 
« Even in fleep 

The ative fpirit leaves it’s load of clay, 

And ever wanders, as it ever wakes. 

And now, St. Cloud, fhall thy keen fpirit ftray 

Where I fhall point the path ; clear fhalt thou fee 

How much of happinefs is meant for man, 
And where his deftined portion may be found.’ 

The angel tells the Shade of St. Cloud, who enters, young in ap- 
pearance, and in armour, that he comes from a ‘ fair nymph of angel 
form,’ whofe name is Happinefs, to direct fuch as are defirous of feek- 
ing her abode: the fhade proceeds according to dire¢tion, withftanding 
temptations, affifting the miferable, and perfevering in the paths of 
virtue. Jutt as he approaches what he confiders to be the facred temple 
0 Happinefs, the angel defcends on acloud, and tells him, that his duties 
have, indeed, been well performed, but that Happine’s is as far from 


him asever: he then vanifhes, and leaves St. Cloud to enjoy, as a reward, 


the fweets which his confcience will afford him. On the front of the 
pavilion is a f{croll, which, being unfurled by fome fairies, difcovers 
it to be the ** temple of Sleep.”” ‘This infeription is on the fcroll : 
‘Happinefs has long been retired from the earth, and fleep was 
among the beft gifts that fhe left behind her. He who would enjoy the 
biclings fhe bettows, muft be temperate, induftrious, generous, and 
jut; he muft be a ftranger to the horrors of vice, but accuftomed to 
the forrows of virtue. Return, then, traveller, to thy friends; prac- 
tiie virtue. So fhall the dreams of life be pleafant, and, where Happi- 
nels alone can be found, the day of eternity delightful !’’ 

Atter a fhort foliloquy, the fhade vanifhes in a column of fmoke, 
ane the icene changes to the arbour, where St. Cloud is difcovered 


i 4 rr iT} i "eD. 
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‘Fe diction of this dramatic poem is tame and Janguid ; nor is the 
“acainery in any degree fuited to our tailte, 
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Aart. xxi. Poems, by }. Hucks, a.m. Fellow of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 1zmo. 1y0 pages. Price 3s. 6d. Cambridge, Flower; 
London, Deighton. 1798. 

Ir we be not difpofed to think very highly of Mr. Huck’s poe- 
tical talents, we are at leaft authorized to draw a favorable inference, 
from the effufions before us, concerning the goodnefs of his heart. 
The fentiments which pervade the ‘* Retrofpeét,” the “ Philan- 
thropift,” the ‘‘ Ode to Pity,” &c. could not, we think, flow from 
a polluted fountain. Mr. Hucks has either miftaken the nature and 
extent of his own powers, or has adopted the very erroneous opi- 
nion, that blank verfe is written with greater facility than rhyme. 
The chief of thefe poems are in blank verfe, but they are deftitute 
of that fpirit, that glowing imagery, and variety of cadence, which 
are neceflary to lead along the attention, and to charm the ear; the 
«« Autumnal Evening,” and the lines written ‘* On the Ruins of 
Denbigh Caftle,”” however, evince a tafte and talent for defcriptive 
poetry. The following ‘‘ Story of Armino, from the Songs of 
Selma,” in Offian, is written in as eafy and interefting a manner a: 
any of Mr. H.’s poems.—p. 85. | 

* Blow winds in the darknefs of night! 
Howl, ye waves, on the defolate fhore ! 
This arm was once ftrong in the fight ; 
But the pride of my youth is no more. 

‘ For Daura the lovely I weep, 

And Arindal, renown’d in the chace: 
Ah! low in the tomb is their fleep, 
And Armpno’s the lait of his race. 


‘ Brave Armor, the fwift in the field, 
Sought the hear: of my daughter to gain; 
His virtues foon taught her to yield, 

Nor to me were his wifhes in vain. 


« But Erath, the traitor, repin'd, 
Tho’ he never was heard to complain ; 
He harbour’d revenge in his mind, 
For his brother by Armor was flain. 


« One morn, al] unconfcious of guile, 
As fhe flood on the deep-founding beach ; 
Erath came with a treacherous {mile, 
And addrefs'd her with flattering fpeech: 

‘* And oh! lovely woman, he faid, 
Why thus wander alone on thefe fhores ? 
For Daura to Armor is dead, 

Since her abfence in vain he deplores. 

** He fits on yon roek in defpair, 

And for thee in foft forrow he fighs, 
Around the fhrill fea-fowls fepair, 
And the dews of the ev’ning arife. 


** To carry his love to his arms, 
Came | {wift o’er the dark-rolling fea, 
Where fafe from the fear of alarms, 
He may find a {weet folace in thee.” 











Hucks’s Poems. 


« She went in the joy of her foul, 
And the voice of her gladnefs arofe, 
‘«« But O yewhite waves! gently roll, 
And difturb not my Armor’s repofe. 
«« And do not his flumbers moleft, 
Ye thrill ftorms of the blue tumbling deep! 
But fweet be his feafon of reft, 
And propitious the dreams of his fleep.”” 


‘ Then gently fhe wav’d her white hand, 
For fierce Erath to wait her return, 
But Erath fled laughing to land, 
And left her in forrow to mourn, 


« Her foft voice came acrofs the wide fea, 
As Arindal return’d from the chace : 
«« Oh! Armor, you think not of me,’ 
And | die in this horrible place. 


«© Where art thou, my Armor, my love? 
Why torment thus your Daura with fear ? 
O ye powers who inhabit above! 

Ye the voice of affliftion can hear.”’ 

« Arindal defcended the hill, 
From deftruétion my Daura to fave ; 
The gales of the mountain were ftill, 
And fair was his {kiff on the wave. 


‘ But Armor then came in his wrath; 
(The fad tale I am deftin’d to tell)— 
Ah! fwift flew the arrow of death, 

And Arindal the valiant fell. 


‘ For Erath the traitor he died, 
And the boat was deftroy’d by a wave ; 
Armor plung’d in the ftorm-beaten tide, 
And foon found in its bofom a grave. 


‘ All night I remain’d on the fhores 
But my daughter I could not relieve ; 
Her fate 1 could only deplore, 
or her forrows I only could grieve. 


‘ I faintly diftinguifh’d her form, 
As fhe travers’d the rock in defpair, 
And loud were her cries through the ftorm, 
To the wind loofely floated her hair. 


‘ Her voice died away by degrees, 
Before morning I heard it no more, 
lt expir’d, like the fofyfighing breeze, 
Mongtt the grafs that waves high on the fhore. 

‘ For Daura the lovely I weep, 
And Arindal renown’d in the chace ; 
Ah! low in the tomb is their flcep, 
And Armino’s the laft of his race‘? 
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7 cr ae? Ty 7 » - a — +’ - +! 
Tot roems of Mr. H. are added a few others by the Rey, 
1 ‘Tt) . 4, 4} c | aor a ees 

W im Lbicaicd, A. B. They coniudt Of two elepies, which are 

: ay ee ge nie ho : , 
written witha great deal of feeling and tailte, the one ‘* On the 

. f 1 ; 9) o] hee addecled » ac 6 ‘no’ 1° 
} ¢ th OF ViITS. { _ the Ovner 2qacreiica to the ’ opring Ly iy 


. , ae pa =r ; ' 
of a few tranfiiauons trom Cahmuir. ane it llowing inort ode 


we fhall uranfcribe, and our readers may compare it, if they pleafe, 
Mr. Mafon’s tranflation of the fame, which we extraéted in ou 
v of | t volume (Ar rev. vol. xxv, p.165). It is that 
i I little ode of C mi! in the fecond book, ‘“* Sonara bux 
Nii ul ” &eC.—p. 138! 
‘ ] Ci ion toON FF po lar th {win ng, 
iy Ivre, ] r, fi nded at eale 
Thy ttrings, at wild intervals, ringing, 
When fwe) t by the breath of the breeze. 
* The blue vauli it’s full beauty difplayine, 
Not acloud the pure wther o’erfhades, 
And in fighs his foft wifhes betraying, 
The green foliage fond zephyr pe rvades. 
« Thus I leave thee to murmur and guiver, 
4s whifpers the flow-rifing wind ; 
While here, ftretch’d on the banks of the rivery 
I repofe, in light flumbers reclin’d. 
‘ Ha! along yon horizon dark-fcowling, 
What te mpelt-fe d fhadows appear! 
Clouds! clouds! rife, inceffantly rolling ; 
Hark! the fhow’r whiltles loud on mine ear. 
« O my harp, my companion, my treafure, j 
Let us rife, let us haften away: 
Tis thus flies the phantom of pleafure, 
With quick flep ever hafting away.’ 
ART. Xxtil The Progrefs of Satire: an Effay in Verfe, with Notes 
ntatuing Remarks ow the ** Parjfusts of Lisevature.”” Svo. 32 pages. 


' / ) oo) ) - 
Price ys. 6d. Bell, 17Qde 


: Suc publications as the prefent are more calculated, we fear, 
to gratify, than humble, the vanity of the perfon to whoin_ they 


particularly addrefied. Whoever is the author of the Purfuits 
of Literature, from internal evidence of the work, we are juftified 
hat he is perfectly iadifferent to every appeal which 4s 
mace to Nis feelings aS a man, OF his mercy as a chriftian ; he will 
ineer at it; at the fame time, he has fufficient fagacity to know, that 
every attack upon his work gives it a confequence, which, however 
| es it’s fale, and a duration of exiftence, which, how- 
: ever unnatural, 1s flattering to it’s author. 

Fe, Our own opinion of the Purfuits of Literature may be feen in Vol. 
ed xxvi of our Review, page 385 ; and we cannot affect to be furprized at 
Oo the coincidence of that opinion with the prefent, for there can {carcely 
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be two oppotite opinions about it, which is offered by a gentleman of 

1f8 tafte and learning. In the prefent poem, or Effay in werfe, as the 
re author modeltly calls ir, he has fhown, that fatire in itlelf is not 4 
very 
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fecies of compofition; he has marked it’s origin and 
orefs* ; and exhibited the proper objects of it’s appli- 
. at the fame time, the evil confequences of 
ry fubjedts ; ¢ namely, that it 1s thereby degraded 
toa vehicle for prejudice and malignity ; and 
ks on private characters, and to a {pecies of 
e, which ditcourages Jaudable exertion, reprefies 
lions the beit fources of rational pleafure.’ 



































le pains have been taken to difcover who 1s the author of 
t] f Literature: Dr. Renoel has been accufed of it, and, 
bliithed * a tormal c:favowal, in the moft diftinét 
11 r, of any co-operation whatever in the work: he 
et that the report, which he juftly confiders is injurnous 

to hi cr, thould be completely congiaditied. 
} CIV. 4 Poem: on the Authors of Towa late Produ iens entitled, 
ad ard Purjuiis of Literature, 4t0. 16 pages. Rivingtons. 

1797. . 

" r of the prefent poem, lke that of the preceding, feels 
a t the cowardly and dibellows malevolence, which pere 


| 


Purfuits of Literatures Mr. Gitard is alfo the fubject of 


Wril re P hagveruon. 


Art. xxv. The E potifi : or Sacre d Sgroil. A faz niliar Dialogue between 
££. he Pu rt gs of Literaiure ana Odia VIS» ovo. 43 pages. 


Murray and Highley. 1798. 


< 


Tris is a feeble attempt to make the author of the Purfuits of 
Literature afhamed of his performance : his vanity aod malignity are 
attac ed, together with his obfcure, pecuabtic, and inflated {ty ie. Our 

hor’s <t is more meritorious than the execution which he dif- 


, ‘ 17 
pis) 1U diidl]]) It. 


Axt.xxvi. Effufons of Fancy. Small 8vo. 35 pages. Richard- 


1ous. 17G5- 


> 


_ FHESE are not very rapturous effufions: but little of the poet”s 
Ane frenzy is difcernible. ‘To fay the truth, they are fomewhat languid 


ahd uninte retung. 


Art. xxvir. Td M) flerious Marriage, or the Heirfoip of Rofelva. A 
fay in Three dés, by Harriet Lee. 8vo. 88 pages. Price 2s. 
Robinfons, 1798. 

Weare led to fufpet, from the quervlous ftrain of an advertifement, 
which is prefixed to this play, that mifs Lee has made fome unfuc- 
ceistul endeavour to procure it’s performance: ‘ the difficulty, that 
during the prefent management of the theatres, attends producing any 


piece to advantage upon the ftage, has hitherto inclined the author 


ten meee 


* Alth ugh this progrefs is avowedly tketched with a very hafty 
han ', we cannot help being furprifed, that the names of Butles and 
“Crvantes fhould have been omitted. 

t ln the Monthly Magazine, Vol. ¥» page 2» 
U~¢ to 
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to confign hers to obfcurity.”. One or two more paflages of fimilar 
import betray difappointment. We mutt confefs, that had the ma. 
nagers of Drury- -lane or C ovent-garden o1 ered the manufeript of this 
drama for our opin ion of it’s merits, and proo ability ot it’s fuccefs, 
we dare {carcely have advifed a reprefentation of it: the characters 
are not fupported with fufficient fpirit, and, of nate the dialogue 

s feeble and undignified. ‘The ghoft of a murdered female is intro- 
da ‘ed into the ¢ Mrfterious Marriage.’ and as the play was written 
fome years ago, mifs L. pats in her claim to originality of idea in 
conjuring up the ipectre, though, as the juftly obferves, the charm of 
novelty may now be loft 

We are re ally forry, . at ie merit fhould be claimed for perverting 
the fimplicity ‘of the drama by the introdu€tion of vifionary and 
phantattic beings : fupernatural agency is the taite of a barbarous a 
and ouyht to be banifhed from our theatres at once. Mifs L, will 
hardly plead a precedent in Shak{peare or Ben Jonfon; her own good 
fen‘e, hoa. will faggelt the impropriety of an attempt to revive the 
exploded fupe rflitions of a former age, and the impoffibility that the 
fame effect fhould be produced by a reprefentation of them now, 
which attended them at the time when Shakf{peare and Ben Jonfon 
lived. No no; let ghofts and hobgobiins people the pages of 8 
romance, but never let their forms be feen to plide acrofs the ftage, 


Art. xxvitt. Blue-Beard, or Female Curiofity! a Dramatic Romance; 
frfi repre/ wtied at the Theatre Royal Dru ry-lane, On Tuesday, Yan. 
16th, 1798, written by George Colman, the Younger. 8vo, 
s4 pages. Price rs. 6d. Cadelland Davies. London. 1798. 
Na. Corman’s obfervation is perfectly true, that ‘ engltfh chil- 

dren, both old and young, are difappointed without a pantomime at 

chrifimas.’ © Blue-beard,’ hi owever, is not a pantomime, but was 
fketched * exprefsly for the feafon, to fupply the place of harlequinade.’ 

Mr. C, is extremely happy in the choice of his fubject, the ftory of 

old Blue-beard is known in every nurfery, and a dramatic repretenta- 

tion of it would naturally excite confiderable curiofity. Crowded 
houfes have already atteited the public approbation ot Mr. C.’s per- 


formance. M.D. M-. 





NOVELS, 


Art. xx1x. Careline, By a Lady. 3 Vols. t2mo. 90 pages 
Price ios. 6d. fewed. Hookham and Co. 1798. 

Tre prefent production, in which neither the fentiments nor the 
characters are markea yy auyv torce or orip inality, cannet be claffed 
ith the few that claim difinetion amid& the innumerable pertorin- 
aaces of this nature with which the press ilv ceems. The writer, 
31 attempting to delineate incident {omewhat out of the common 
poutine Of novel.ad enture, 4s wes ived into improbability and ¢x- 
travagance: fimplicity is one of the charaéteriftics of true talent. 
Caroline, the daughter of a country curate, ail perfect in body and in 
mind, is raifed by her beauty and accom; plifhments to the moft 
illuftrious lation, difeovered to “be, on the " maternal fide, of noble 
defcent, 
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defcent, is crowned with honour and riches, and triumphs over the 
malignant contemners of her adverfe fortunes, ‘The intereft which 
might have been given to the ftory is broken by numerous epifodes, 
which {well out the volumes, a very injudicious pradtice, the refource 
of indolence, orof barren invention. The generality of novelifts do 
not feem to be fufficiently aware of the importance of dramatic unity 
to this fpecies of compolition. Incidents abrupt, bald, and uncon- 
nected, that bear not the femblance of reality, excite but a languid 
attention in readers of any tafte and feeling. 

The numberlefs works of this kind, which come before us in our 
critical capacity, may perhaps have rendered us fomewhat faftidious ; 
a grave reviewer cannot be expected to have many fympathies with a 


2 


romantic love tale; the prefent publication, though it fhould not 
entitle the author to « very exalted ftation in the temple of literary 
fame, may vet make a refpectabie figure in the lift of a circulating 
library, and afford a dele¢table entertainment to the fair and gentle 
fybicribers, whom we would exhort by all means to copy the virtues 
of the heroine, but by 70 means to expect as a recompenfé a rich and 


, — 
adoring hufband. 


ART. X XX. Calaf: a Perfian Tale. In T avo Vols. I1z2m0o. 456 pages. 
Price ~s. fewed. Hookham and Co. 1798. 


Our critical feverity muft infallibly be difarmed in giving a verdict 
on the firit Jierary effay of * a girl of ieventeen.” ‘The immaturity 
which muft neceflarily attend the mind, however promifing and vigor- 
ous, at fo early a period of life, might perhaps point out the propriety 
of waiting t1!] inlultry had increafed, and time ripened, the ftores of 
the underftandiny, before the learner afpired to the more dignified and 
arduous duties of the teacher. But we with not to difcourage early 
indications of talent. ‘The writer of the prefent performance appears 
to have taken for her model the eatern tales of the ingenious author 
of the adventurer, peculiarly calculated by their elegant, poetic lane 
guage, to warm the youthful imagination; a Jaudabic, and not un- 
fuccefsful folicitude is manifefted by our author to render the ftyle, 
metaphors, defcriptions, and geography of her ftory, corre¢t and 
appropriate. The hiftory of Abdallah, in itfelf little interefting, and 
wholly foreign from the principal narrative, which, on that account, 
it weakens, had better been omitted: an eaftern tale fhould perhaps 
never run into length, the monotonous periods adopted 1n this {pecies 
of compofition quickly pall upon the ear. Young writers are icldom 
aware of the effe€t and beauty of fimplicity ; we felect the following 
pallage, in which image is crowded upon image, to exemplify our 


ene 
Aebliig 


Pg } ~ - © * ° 
vol.1, Pp. 159.— The incidents which occur in the moft unche- 


guered fcenes of life muft be productive of inftruction to the mind of 
youth; but Abdallah launched his little bark upon a fea whofe waves 
Were for ever fuétuating under the winds of viciffitude. The vefiel 
of his hopes was wrecked upon the rocks of difappointment. May 
He not then flatter himfelf that his forrows will, at leaft, procure for 
"man intereft in the hearts of the compaffionate? But as the ocean, 


"ich latheth the fhore with its billows, fweepeth away the frail 
characters 
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characters engraven on te fand ; even fo has the overwhelming tide 
‘rated ever» 2 tri iLL Oo! eric f Hh the bofom of Abdallah.’ 
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MATHEMATICS. 
.* Len a *? y ’ ‘ m a _— ¢ 7 
Art. xxx. Elements of Algchra, by Leonard Euler. Yranflated 


, 7 


from the rez > Wily i0€ critical and biftorical Notes of M., 


. > « , , , “ ? ; 2 
soulli. YVowhtchare addcd, the ldditions of M. de la Grane, 
finNetes by the 47% dater, skicmorrs ef the Life of Luler, 
- . ° . . * 
’ ; " ys ; . 
1 a d Smale ci » Ularacictr, GNA @ Liaxts to [be wheie 
} 4 i’? 4 CU Zi i? ‘ f 44 Ved rare OF t, ed io? Gia dea aif ‘ se In 2 Vi a8. 
\ } nae . DD ane soa > 6 ‘ » ’ , >t ~ 
Svo, Abou 1050 pages. rice 10S. in boards. ohnion, 


° ‘* } . ' ° ‘ — 
Pre engiifh reader is here prefented with one of the moft in- 
nious and explicit treatifes on algebra extant. It is, indeed, 


: ‘ 
*.« - ’ st ehoe «ft } not {, mer by e “< ni}. ted ' ? Aor lan 
extraordinary, tnat 1 nas nor Oonel cen traniiated to ou ialle 
. a ere — ) «bL ert. 
mage, conudering tne celeority of the Work, and the icarcity of 
( 4) r y of t he S| nis ] ‘ e of tac 
: , . 
} ( rore 1f May reaionadl 
-? t ' re ma iv + } " + 
t : ; le } Or nas 1 
, imanrean “—LyT 
tS. | Was, Inaceac, CA npoted after 


ees, beine w ritten wn bv his 


{ervant n ul 1 yout man, to whom he dictated it, 


>. = aad ‘ , 

‘ . ' ls sre * lef, ~vte tt on iets 
a) ' d to be new hat leis perfect nit 
; ; vile has cn pat of rendering it 
> F } } . ’ . 
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< » WmTNOAI " A i \ i! In WV hich the « sements ot 

‘ > 1 “ ] 
t 1CicN re ut , ) tor ¢ ocHhncht ol ) inners and 
of t| m \ ¢ x | I ~ ‘ «i 


lhe work was firtt compoied and written in german ; but the 
firit publication of it was in a trantilation in the rujfian language, 
about the year 1768. Next, the oricinal cernan was publifhed 
f icicaces at Pot erfburge. A french 
tranilation of the fame, in two volumes, was publiflied In 1774, 
‘planatory notes, by Mr. Bernoulli; 
and alfo with laree and learned additions by Mr. dela Grange, on 
fome of the more abitrufe parts of the indeterminate analyts. 


from a combination of the labours of fuch a triumvirate, what 
PCs On we not expect! 
The wh of theic ingenious labours are now given to the 


public by the e1 th tranilator, with an account of the life of the 
author, {i additional n res, and a large collection of ufeful 
cXamp.cs, p paica as exercenes of the fkill and 1 ingen ulty ot the 
readcr, in the various branches treated of in the elements: alto- 
gether forming certainly one of the moft perfect and alehel tracis 
on the algedraical fcience, that has ever been publifhed. 

In this work, the object of the celebrated author was to come 
pofe an elementary treatitc, by which a beginner, without any 
other allilance, might make himfelf a complete mafter of algebra 
The lofs of Aght-had faggefted this idea to him, and his activity 


of mind did not fuffer him to defer the execution of it ‘ For 
this 
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shis purpofe, M, Euler pitched upon a young man whom he had 


fervant on his departure from Berlin, fuffciently 
but in other refpects without the leaft know- 


mailtel « initnmetic, 

leauge OF hematics. le had learned the trade of a taylor, and 
with d to his capacity was not above mediocrity. This 
-oung man, however, not only retained what his illuflrious mater 
taught and dictated to him, but, in a short time, was able to per- 
form the mott dithcult algebraic calculations, and to retolve with 
eau vhatever analytical guetiious were propoied to him.— 
This fact muit be a ftrong recommendation of the manner in 


1 - ¥ } } ’ ssh 0% } , tee 
Wihic il this WUiLA di3 compoic er as tne youl 4 man who W rote it 
} ’ » | “ ad . . 
who pertormed the calgulations, and whofe prohciency 


. ‘9 

was fo ttrikine, received no inftructions whatever but trom this 
- j -~e ’ > ‘ ot ‘ 

ya ¢ o i ei | “ Oj One indee d, but ae} rived ot lic ht. inc Ceo 


9 
pendcntiv oF 10 great an advattag: , men of icience will perceive 


With pleafure and admiration, the manner in which the doctrine 
of logarithms is explained, and it’s connexion with other branches 
f calculus pointed out, as well as the methods which are given 
sor relolving ¢ suations of the third and fourth devrecs. Lattly, 
thofe who are fond of diophantine probiems, will be pleafed to 


hnd, in the laft tection of the fecond part, all thefe problems re- 
duced to a fyfRem, aad all the proceties of calculation, which are 
neceflary for the folution of them, fully explained.’ 

Indeed, we admit, with the trantlater of thefe elements, that 
they furnith the moft beautiful fpecimens of analyfis that modern 
Europe can boaft,. The mathematical fiudent, whether he di- 
rect his attention to the propertics of whole numbers, fractions, 
feries, logarithms, genefis of equations, or the invention of the 
higher and more complex formulas, by which the diophantine 
ugebra has been fyftematized and illuitrated, will here find the 
moft {ati factory information, and the protoundeit refearches. 
He mutt be highly pleafed with the great fimplicity and clear- 
nels of this great author’s manner. He will here difcover no 
chafm in the reafonmg, no link broken or deficient in the conca- 
tenation of his ideas, and nothing taken for granted, that has not 
been previoufly proved ; defe&ts which, in other writers, fo often 
impede the progrefs of beginners, and difcourage them from per- 
lecuting their ftudies. But here, all is luminous, eafy, and ob- 
vious. In giving the moft difficult demonftrations, and in illuf- 
trating the moft abitrufe fubjects, the different fteps of the ra- 
tonale are fo many axioms; and it was Euler’s great talent to 
render their orde rand dependence, in their progreis through the 
mind, clear and evident to every capacity. 

M ith regard to the prefent englifh edition, the tranflator fecms 
to have done his duty verv properly ; to have beftowed both la- 
bour and time upon it. The tranflation is correét; the language 
Ciear and {cientitic. The few notes, which have been added, are 
Shiely explanatory; that which refpects the irreducible cafe in 
Cubic equations occupies moft room, and feemed neceflary to 
render the fubje& complete: it is taken chiefly from Sanderfon’s 
“gebra. Thefe notes, as well as thofe of Bernoulli, are, in this 
Puen, placed all together at the end of the laft volume, con- 

trary 
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300 ASTRONOMY. 


trary to the method in the french edition, where the notes ftand 
at the botrom of the fame pages where the text is found, which 
latter is, in our opinion, the better method. 

In the ite of Kuler, prefixed to this edition by the tranflator, 
the incidents related are but few, though they might cafily have 
been increafed from other larger accounts, which have been elfe- 
where given of the life and writings of this very eminent man; 
and efpecially of critical and particular accounts of his principal 
works. But without attempting this, the tranflator has confined 
his attention to a delineation of the character and powers of his 
mind ; an attempt in which he has fucceeded in a very confider- 
able degree, having difcriminated and difplayed his various and 
eminent qualities with judgment and precifion. 

The praxis, w hich is added, of a large collection of examples to 
illufirute the elements, was wanted; and, being judicioufly chofen, 
muit prove highly ufeful. N. Me 





ASTRONOMY. 


Arr. xxxir. 4 compendious Syftem of Afironomy, in a Courfe of familiar 
Leéinves, im which the Principles of that Science are clear!y elucidated, 
pe as to be int iligible ta thofe who bove not fudied the Mathematics. 
Ml jo trigomometrical and celeial Problems, with a Key to the Ephe- 
merits, and a Vocabulary of the Terms of Science ufed in the Le@ures, 
By Margaret Bryan. 4fo, 341 pages, with 16 plates, and a 
frontifpicce. Price il. 7s. 6'. Leigh and Sotheby. 1797. 


AutHovucn our age has been diftinguifhed for an extraordinary 
difplay of female talents, in the various purfuits and departments of 
literature, we do not recollect any inftance like the prefent of a lady 
attempting to elucidate the more abftrufe fciences, or is the attempt 
either vain, or unfuccefsful. Mrs, B. is well acquainted with her fub- 
jets, and the communicates her knowledge with uncommon perfpi- 
cuity. In the preface we find the following account of this work. 

* I crave the indulgence of a difcriminating public, to a work, the 
refult of much thought and clofe reafoning—and as the ideas formed 
of fubjects confefledly among the loftieft to the human comprehenfion, 
muft be tnrperfe¢t ; that my remarks on, and manner of digefting thofe 
which are the mott popular—may meet a candid reception. know 
that I have no claim to the public fuffrage, only onaccount of the clear- 
nefs of my illuftrations, which, as well as the diagrams, are principally 
original. 

‘ For the minutenefs of my defcriptions—the inferences I have 
taken the liberty to make—and the digreffions I have indulged in 
way of reflection—I hope to be excufed’ by thofe whofe fapenor 
learning does not need the firt—whofe judgment would lead them to 
nike better than the fecond, and whofe mature reafon renders the 
Lift unneceflare to them; — begging them to obferve that thefe 
ke Cures were written for my pupils, and not originally defigned 
tor public tnfpettion. 

‘ T have not prefumptuoufly offered opinions, without having pre 
10" crpefied thofe of the befl writers on the fubjett ; or ateem 
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to elucidate without due obfervation of the principles of this fcience. 
For this meatal exertion, I expe¢t fome countenance from thofe 
whofe extenfive learning and liberality lead them to judge impar- 
tially. —’ = 

Mrs. B. continues, in the preface, to folicit the indulgence of the 
ublic to this her firft efflay ; and concludes with very animated ex. 
oreflions of thanks, and profeffions of gratitude, to the encouragers 
of her work. The preface affords by no means a flattering {pecimen 
ot the lady’s compofition ; it feems written under alternate impreffions 
of fear, hope, and difidence, while the lectures difplay much energy 
and confidence: in the latter Mrs. B. addrefles her pupils, but in the 
tormer, the public. 

The lectures, which are ten in number, explain the various phe- 
nomena ot the univerfe, in a very obvious and interefting manner; 
the digreflions, which the author * indulged in by way of reflection,” 
contain many heautiful and elevated fentiments, and convey much 
inftruétion, both moral and religious, as well as {cientific, Thefe 
reflections are fo numerous and well adapted, that it is difficult to 
know which to prefer as a fpecimen. ‘The following occurs p. 75, 
after tracing the fun’s apparent progrefs through the twelve figns of 
the zodiac. 

‘ You now perceive the caufe of the pleafing viciffitude of fea- 
fons;—-that when the fun rifes high above our horizon, by the 
continuance of his influence, and the lefs obliquity of his rays, the 
truits of the earth are ripened ; and that after performing this falutary 
ofice, he retires from us by degrees, and beftows the like benign in- 
fluence on other countries. —At our time of need he returns again, 
and thus is continually and abundantly aiding every part of the habit- 
able world. 

‘ How grand the defign, and how perfec the accomplifhment of as 
much as we have already explored! Then what mutt be your admira- 
uon, aftonithment, and gratitude, as we advance in the fcrutiny of the 
wile adminiftration of providence ?—It will exceed all that we can 
form an idea of, and contain more than we can ever comprehend ; for the 
ways of the almighty are unfearchable, although his attributes are as 
Cigar as noon day. 

* Religion being the firmeft fupport of happinefs, I with to fix your 
attention on fubjetis that will lead yeu to the attainment of it; and 
fhall therefore occafionally difplay the attributes of the Deity, dedu- 
cible from the fubjeéts of thefe le¢tures, by which I fhall forufy your 
minds againft the fhock of accident, and the terror of calamity ;— 
railing your hopes on thar folid bafis, which time nor circumftance can 
acver fhake.’ 

The following reafons for direéting the attention of young ladies 
to the fludy of aftronomy deferve notice. 

* My defire of introducing to my dear pupils thefe ftudies, arifes 
from a conviction of their utility, inafmuch as they elevate the mind, 
by the communication of ideas, naturally tending to refine and purify 
the imagination, leading it to reject frivolous and low purfuits, and te 
elight only in fuch things, as exalt and perfeét human nature.’ 

After other edifying obfervations, Mrs. B. continues; ‘ How im- 
portant does it appear then, to cherifh all ideas that elevate the mind 


#ad lead on ta virtwe! it is the only fure barrier againft the encraach- 
ments 
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ments of folly and depravity—and alfo the molt graceful ornament of 
our nature; for if we wifh co pleafe by an engaging exterior, there 
is no furer method to obtain that advantage, than by furnifhing the 
snind with ideas, which are beautiful and harmonious; and dignity 
of eharacter will always refult trom elevation of fentiment,’ 

We think Mrs. B., upon the whole, very fuccefsful in rendering 
aftronomy cafy, delightfuj, and inftruétive ; even the ootward beauty 
of the work, with refpect to prinung, engraving, &c, mutt cont. 
bute to render the itudy ill more pleating. The flyle 1s in general 
clear and corre&t, and paflages might be fele&ed of elegant compof- 
tion; afew errours might be alfo pointed out: works which havea 
a claim to originality, are mott ljable to blemifhes: the performan 
before us, however, upon the whole; does much credit to the author, 
and entitles her to the efleem otf every lover of fcience; and every 


friend of religion and virtue. N. A. 





BOTANY. 


Cc ? x’ 


Arr. xxxitt. Stedseliae Novae: cr a ColleSion of feveral new Spe- 
cies of that Ge us, difcovered im the interior Parts or Africa. by 
Francis Maffon. Small folio 24 pages, with 41 coloured 

Viates. Nicol, 179d. 

Mr. Masson has been long known to the botanical world asa 

very afiduous collector of plants for the Kew garden, and to the 

feientific world at large, by an account of fome of his jourmies in 
the countries north of the Cape of Good Hope, publifhed fome 
vears ago in the Vhilofophicad Tranfaétions. He now appears before 
us asa dotaniit and a drafifman. * Compelled,’ to ufe his own words, 


in his dedication to his majefly, ‘to leave the Cape of Good Hope, 
left I fould tofe, in an expetted invafion, the colle&ion of living 
plants 1 had made during a ten years cefidence there, I returned t0 
England, and was indulged with your majefty’s gracious permiflion 


to remain a year at home. Unwilling to wafte fo much time in 
idlenefs, I refolved to render this vacation: fomewhat profitable to 
botany, by publithing obfervations made on that fubjeét in the de- 
ferts of Africa. Twenty-four years 1 have enjoyed the honour of 
} cing attached to theroyal gardens at Kew, as a collector of exotic 
plants, and have head the fatisfaétion of feeing feveral hundreds 
of thofe collected by me tn various climatés flourifhing there. 
Anxious to recommence my employment as a collcétor, and full 
enjoying, though in the afternoon of life, a reafonable hare 


health and vigour, 1 am now ready to proceed to any part of the 
globe. Manv are the portions of it that have not yet been fully 


need Whe hneaasfte - 1} y ehe . . , 
explored by botanifts; al! of them are equal to my choice.’—* The 
weitern coait,’ he goes on to fay, in a preface, ‘ of that tra& of 
,° " ° . " ,* °o ‘ . i - e £ - 
land which forms the Cape of Good Hope, confills of extenive 
' 


fancy deferts incapable of cultivation ; and the interior part exhibits 


ridges of high mountains. Between them are other deferts, the foil 
of which i a reddith carth, intermixed with rotten {chilus, impreg- 
nated with fait. ‘Lhele deferts, called Karro, produce a great ve 
riety Of iucculcat plants, endewed with the power of —— 
wat 
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water fuficient to enable them to furvive the long periods of drought 


prevanl In thofe re@w.ons. ihe climate aiffers véry much 


i : . 
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n , fri nad be roo mtr nevleSted until the vear iva 
this pa ‘ ! 14a i¢ ij i c ceca Ul i Cent Cal ie 
. . } : ‘ . . ‘ 
; es , ‘ < ' 4 . AN TY @ hy 
when captain Cook, returntig from his firf! vovage round the world, 
‘ . . . « ’ ‘ s* 
landed the naturaliits who accompanied him-at the Cape Town. Sir 
. _ ~ 
lofeph Banks, ow his return, fuges i to his maeity the idea of 
nsiimnea ‘rT _— oe Ye by ae ( ne ti) le a | ’ wr ? ] T or e my } » 
fending a vardener to t to « t 4 d piants for the 
- 7 Ae thar tiem » wlan fo little approved bi } 
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public, that noone but myieit cnoie » Una ake une execution of 
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there twapyears anda half. In 1736, 1 was fent out a fecond time 
othe Cape, and remained there nearten years. Some of the Cape 
eenera confilt of numerous fpecies. Very elegant works have been 


: | ° * | ad | ~ 7 . 
gonthe veranra, but the hikiory o1 the mzc/e mbryanthema 1s yet 


deficient. ‘Iwo fpecies only of fapelia were heretofore defcribed 
by botanilts. In my various journies through the deferts, I have 
collected about forty, and thefe 1 humbly preient to the lovers of 


botany. The figures were drawn in their native climate; and 
though they have litcle to boaft in point of art, they poffibly exhibic 
natural appearance of the plants better than figures made from 
ludjects growing in hot-houfes can do. This genus feems peculiar 
todeferts; all the new fpecies 1 have feen inhabiting the defert paris 
Cape countries. 
‘ Several authors have written on the plants of this genus ; 
as Hermannus and Bradley. Forfkal, in his journey in Arabia 
Felix, difcovered five new {pecies ; and Thunberg, in his Prodromus, 
mentior hree of whichI cannot determine, becaufe his de- 
feriptions are fo fhort. Colonel Gordon, and captain Paterfon, dif- 
covered fome very remarkable fpecies, but thefe are very obfcure 


~ 
land 


Mir Want Of Compiete ficures and deicriptio 1S. 

. T ry fe lh “> * aly ~ (Yn {Te 4, . oo rp f casned — hi . P- 
4 J Ohe Dut Myleif poneijics the hgures Conined in this jittie 
Work, | have thoucht it my duty to prefent them to the public. 


aa 


eric and Ly ecific defcriptions are given, and fome uleful hints 
annexed to the defcription of each fpecies. 
ry * - . ° ° - rrty . . 
‘here is furely fome errour 1n this lait fentence. ‘he ingenious 


b 


ase 


x ought rather to have faid, that each fpecies is illuftrated by 


a general deicription of the branches, peduncles, bractez, calyx, and 
‘ , ] : e ° : - . 1 - , 7 “fe 
roila; towhich is prefixed, a fpecific charatter, followed occa- 
t wally bax, Sata ~ ; . . Oh ] line es . ‘ » 4 { - } it’s 
Osey UY JVDORIMES. * the ena of the ceicription are interted its 
“os ( : ; hee é Tags » 
place of growth, and time of flowering, with the ufes to which 
. 7 . a* ed ; ran 
two or three of them are applied by the natives or fettlers. The 
Whole is written in Linnean latin, in the flyle of that of the Hortus 
Kewenf j ut more un +, rmlvy D ire . "The colour of the corolla 1$ 


Unneceflarily made a diftin@ article in the defcriptions. Whether 
tH 4 rene ’ - . Py ~~ = 
_ deicription were made from recent fpecimens in Africa, or from 








. r an: < ieee mI ECE OTIS 5 - : 
_* In feveral of the firft ten {pecies, denticulatus is ufed inftead of 
Centatus ; an errour, into which he was led by following too clofely 
se tpecihc charaéters of the Hortus Kewenfis, and which he avoids 
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- luceceding ipecies, 
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the dried {pecimens and drawings, we are not told ; but from finding 
no defcriptions of the root, leaves, ftamina, pifil, neétaria, and 
fruit, we conclude the latter to have beén the cafe. if fo, the figures 
engraved by that experienced artift Mackenfie, (who has playfully 
written his name on fome part of each figure, in one inftance on the 
peduncle, inftead of the corner of the plates) are of primary av- 
thority. Thefe figures reprefent the plants exactly as they grow m 
the fandy foil of the Karro lands, excepting in t. i, and t. 40; the 
latter engraved from a fpecimen given to the author by colonel Gor- 
don, in both of which the roots are reprefented.. The trivial names 
are, in general, as appropriate as could be hoped for in fo large a 
genus. Perhaps S. radiata, would have been a more charaéteriftic 
name for S. rufa, ¢. 20, and S. guinguadentala for §. Gordoni, t. 40. 
The public are under great obligations to the excellent author for 
this fpecimen of his botanica! abilities ; and with our thanks he has 
our fincereit wifhes for uninterrupted health and long life, that he may 
return to narrate to the public, in his old age, the hiftory of all his 
wanderings, and to beitow on them other communications fimilar 
to the prefent. K. 





P@LITICS. POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Arr. xxxiv. The State of the Nation, with refpe& to its Public Funded 
Debt, Revenue, and Difburfement; comprized in the Report of the 
Selec? Committee on Finance, appointed by the Heufe of Commons, te 
examine and flate the Total Amount of the Public Debts, and of the 
Antercft and Charges attending the fame, as they fiood the fifih of Fan 
2797: particularizing the Receipts and Difourfements of the feveral ur- 
dermentioned Offices: viz. Treafury. Exchequer. Secretary of State 
Cuftom Honje. Excife Office. Stamp Office. Poff Offre. Tax Office. 
War Office. Ordnance Office. Barrack Office. Tranfport Offict. 
Admiralty Board. Salt Office. Hackney Coach Office. Hawkers and 
Pedlars Office. Penfrons, Salaries, and Fees Office. Firft Fruits, and 
Yenth's Office. Bank of England, and South Sea Company. The 
Names of the /uperiar Officers and Clerks in each Depariment—their 
Salaries and Fees. Together with the Amount of whatever Additional 
Penfions or Salaries they receive from other SituationsaPaid by tie 
Public. Svo. Price gs. fewed. Symonds. 1798. 


Tas is, no doubt, a valuable prefent to the public. When halt 
the nation are venturing their all in the public funds, it 1s certainly 
time, that fome account fhould b: given of the income and expendi- 
ture, that the public creditor may form fome judgment of the fecurity 
oa which he depends, We will furnifh the reader with as much 10- 
formation concerning this fubjeét, from thefe reports, as the nature 
of our work will allow; at the fametime we earneftly recomm 
every flock-holder, to perufe the volume itfelf with attention. The 
accounts are brought down to the fifth of january, 1797. ; 

The reader will not read the following itatement, without emotion 


‘The 
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State of the Nation. 


The total amount of the national debt, jan. f- Pear 

1793» Was» ' F : 238,231,248 5 2g 
The funded debt created from Jan. 1793, to 

Jan. 3797» §%> - : - $8,846,122 14 © 
Exclufive of the navy bills, and loan of 

eighteen millions, amounting together, to 

the fum of - o . 41,825,774 a 
Loans to the emperor, which we have 

guaranteed - - - 4,06 3,333 6 8 





Total of the funded national debt, Jan. 1797 372,960,478 5 104 





It appears then that on January, 1797, the funded debt wanted but 

27 mulions, to make it four hundred millions! But at this moment 
the outftanding and unfunded debt amount d to 24 millions, fo that 
january, 1797, the a¢tually contraéted debt was 394 millions. 
' Since january, 1797, a very large additional debt has been con- 
tracted, and the winding up of every war has cofk an immenfe fum ; 
it is therefore probable, that, fhould the war end this year, (which we 
we fear is not probable) our debt would exceed 450 millions, the 
annual intereft and management of which will be, aecording to the 
ratio of the prefent funded debr, nineteen millions. 

Now the whole amount of the revenue, according to thefe reports, 
did not exceed this fum, previous to the colle¢tions of Jaft year, and 
of thefe we can form no judgment from thefe reports, but it is the 
general belief, that the taxes have fallen extremely below their par 
produce lajt jear. 

Where are we to raife then the annual fum for the expenfe of the 
peace eflablifhment ? where the expenfes of contingent and probablé 
wars, and what muit our condition be, if the prefent war do not ims 
mediately terminate ? 

The whole expenfe of our government muft be raifed by the impo- 
fition of new taxes, and this report proves, that fome of the old taxes 
are already falling below their former produce, by virtue of their being 
wcreafed by additional impofitions. Are we not quickly approaching 
that period, when the revenue fhall decreafe, as the taxes are in- 
creafed 

And what will the public creditor fay, when he is informed, that 
the expenjcs of collecting fome of the taxes, (fee fourth report page g) 
are nearly 49]. per cent upon the grofs produce ; that is, nearly halt 
of the fam colletted is paid to thofe who collect the money ; for 
every hundred pounds, for inftance, the government receives, from 
the tax, the collectors pet gsl. gs. 5d. 

Such is our economy in the midft of our poverty ! It is not dificult 
thus to account for the loyalty of a great part of the coyntry; we 
mean thofe in the liberal pay of government. Indeed, the whole 
account of the charges of colleétion prove to us, that one general ta® 
ae ami moft take place, and all others be abolifhed, He who, 
depen ant upon the government, 48 a fecurity for his money, can 

on this ftatement without horrour, has excellent nerves. . 

ere we at peace with all the world, the accouat is alatming : 
What then are we to think of the ftate of the lation, when we are 
Vol, xxvit, x Sighting 
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fighting with the moft powerful people in Europe, who, we are told 
from authority, will not make peace with us, upon any terms? 

The committee have taken great pains to ftate their conjeCtures of 
the caufe, why the taxes have fallen fhort of their eitimate, and th ry 
uni formly tell us, they will be betrer next year! 

We with the editor to publith a complete index at the end of ‘the 
work, which would be an eflential improvement to a volume, after 
which the whole country fhould inquire with anxiety, 


. 7 . ~ : ° F ; 7 ~ rT ? oo - 

Arr. xxxv. Confiderations upon Sate of Public Affairs, at the 
D . P ok oar ~ » Pewee” 74, 7% “@ Pa ¥ ' " ‘ 
Hhegwnin of the lear } YS. Lart we Firfl, Lrance, Ry the Author 

) niide hrAR c.- e the efit 7 — - 
of Contideratio: iS, &wC. at ihe beginuing of 1~GOe« RYO. 6¢ pages. 


Price 1s. 6d, Riving! tons. 


Lorp Auckland 1 15 {aid tc ) be t he 

is written evidently in imitation of 
’ } 

i 


ohan 4 + em 

uthor of this performance. It 
| : if os " . ' 

¢ manner of Mr. Burke; but 


~ w 


although the author has difplayed fome of the burkean ardour, he 
falls infinitely below him in richnefs of colouring, by which the 
writings of that flatefman are fo. eminently dittinguithed, 

We can, indeed. regard this pamphlet as nothing better.than ex- 
travagant rant, bottomed on no collettion of fa&is, and inconfiftent 
with events the moit notorious, which have taken place if this war. 
The author reprefents the freach as withant ene roy, pafiivels fubmif- 
five under every tyranny, and prepared for every yoke, If any thing 

} 


} q Vee * _? ~~; 3 4 j a, s _ Laws . 
he retainers of Mr. Pitt could aftonith ‘us, we cores that we 


i 
fhould be a! tonifhed a at ti his ; jor th. ve 15 QM effrontery Wi hick 1, pofe 5 fi "Ld 
once Upon the hearers. 
How often have we heard of France weak and helplefs, humbled 
our feet, and panting to receive from us the ee Bu t whe intelli 


rence ‘ Ky ty) © 
- n Oi Europe has 


5 
[ contradi¢ted the noife of the hou! fe of commons} 
and Whe aduwnttleded constry hal received the ambaffadors of Profi, 


“itu é 
‘ “iF . : , 2 an : ‘ 7 ) . = t. orn 4 
ot Opain, at Csermar J . (>i Swede: «i nd of Rome. s The preDGs 
Aa eee A ee é ntiae }AMarde’ 
are ang nave peen ever ince th rc lution, oT oltroons and CAlMaruse 


f 

What then have been the troops of Proffia, and the le *g10NS 0 f Hun- 
gary ? 

‘ . . , Is , 

? But the king, the weed, ane the alt ar, were not defended by 8 

civil war,’ Yet, united Furope has been difcomfited, and the fuc- 


— ote 


fas . " }, fi}, Aa } } fs A 
eefiive tyrants, who have afflicted France, have felt the {word of 
. @ - ' " - , , ° j , i | -, 3 
her citizens, Though the king and the prieft have fallen undeiendes, 


EE a? ae oe Cie RELA eee lit . os. 2 
their proud rr tfon has been humbled wit : the duft, ih the face of an 
anahn ina’ hil 5 es 1 Ro TG Se es OE te said the 
OP} Hin : army, alia a¥i Tat, Faaaiat mn, anc Dei pic rre, ha ¢ pa a cM 
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price of their crimes. Perhaps other reafons, and nor the ablence 0 
french co irage, may be afitened for the neglect of th Cking, the pric, 
and the altar. 

But « ir readers fhall hear the noble ford-=andl car’ him too in nis 
hap picit moment. He defcribes the flate of things fince the taf —— 
Jution in France, and would fhow, that ir is Hie va fem of Robelpierre 
revived, but modified a little according to the exiting enffe. 

P. 16.—* I muft here beltow a few words upon the half <erro the 
half-{miline m ter of liberty. which Kas # pla a the fu 1] vifige of 


g nites ' we 
the.-Medufa, Whether th: > guillotine, like fo many other fa PCRS, 
had been pufhed alittle into the extreme, = had lot fome of its 3% 

“a: 7 .* *# bd ee : bd 
tracuons, like other iduls, by faticty and 1 repetition, 1s uncertain, 
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nds and {av ourites ol the conven tion, it Was 
pat its reftoration. ‘Tranfportation had 
; t had been difcevered, perhaps, that the axe 
Of a rennea ana curious yougeanee, by the f{ud- 


‘ 4 C torrid fands and vertical juns of the fouth- 
“hie. FN Pe SE aaa 
ind iongings Of avienee, ana the approaches 
ite and poighancy to death. It dwelt upon the 
. - = — ° > , .% - . 
n the fenfe; the victim chewed the cud of diffolu- 
, ae therefore, in which the progrefs of fcience and 
oer checked, aiways t nd ¥ (oO Improvement, 
had abandoned this vulgar initrument of a 
revenge. She had thrown by the axe and 
+7 A PR a 
‘ ig Hh a y TAC wi » LPiadi Ss CTT "9 acorne 


thenian fhells *; but, with, inextinguifhable 

s, fhe compofed her train of our englifh 
: C1 riciture, and premuncire: traufportation was the 
lof the hour; not only the difpatch, of the 

the genic furprife of te falfe-deck, 
f a trial before a jury of execetioners, gave 
de. Priefts and nobles , commiffaries and 
clerks. leoUlarors and direttors themfelves, were abforbed in the come 
he impnlfe was given to the public talte, and nothing 

d it. ‘The prefs itfelf, which had {o often given the 

Mion, now felt its {way, nd obey ed in its turn, 

More 1 journalids, with I know not how many proprietors, 
» reporters, and retailers, 

W aICcel } cage on whe Is, which was facetionlly called 
the f Guiarva, and followed the generals, orators, and 
ated ;' 1 }-d the mode. A third convoy was prepared of 


7 no Ot . smite 
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’ , and the ftravel deputies. who had 
, al d, three months after fT, the indifcre- 
[papers was punilhed in the fame fummary 
s ’ 4 
} 


t be] rs in lord Auckland this pamy hlet is full of cone 
bOWMuONn, 4 i | vy cannot unc ritand t is E100 nt declamation at the 
beginning of the book, we will prefent them with a patlage of ¢: ly 


» 
Po W.i4 t , he >» nrennitemue a _ . aft, f 
—* fot ia the propre whofe prepoitecrous coveroment affects 
‘ ‘ , ‘ 
‘ - oj Me 4 . }. 
fre or ft teas, without a ihip of war that dares look out of 


ar and threatens her eneiwsies with her own ruin and calami< 

§: Tome, | confefs, the menaces of the trench appear like thofe 

The ravings of the Luxem ourgh are like the 

is, Or give me that, or] will flab or 
‘ Kran whared will ¢ 

, avs rance, OoIr—W idl . Wii come 

ret-<—throw down your arms, or 1 will dath 

coults ;—worfhip me, o1 | will devote hecatombs of 


2 ren ;—-acknowledge my fuperiority, or I will tear out 
This | confider as the real fenfe and meaning of her 
r public declarations, if that can be called fenfe and 





‘ + jan uary, 1798 | 
a 2 meaning, 


K port of the ex-l ifhop Guy-Vernon, upon the oftracifm. 
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meaning, which is the very paroxy{m of delirium and folly. ean. 
not dread the madnefs of an enemy, I think it rather our own fafety 
and our arms. Can I fee with trepidation or regret his legions rotti 
in the marfhes of Calais and Oftend, or blighted upon the bleak hi 
of Normandy ? Can I regard ** the army of England,” bat as our 


glory and our prize, if ever (I know not by what help from heaven or - 


trom hell) it were to be embarked upon the channel ? Shall we hefitate 
to provoke, and call, with our prayers at leaft, that glorioas iffue of 
the war, in which we may all partake; but which, without fome 
power above us fhall obfcure and worfe-confound, and impel the 
enemy upon his ruin, we care not hope for? When the firft gaul was 
at the foot of the capitol, when the fenate and the people, the liberty 
and the gods of Rome were befieged in a fingle citadel, and the very 
name of a nation, deftined to the empire. of the world, hung doubrful 
wpon the iffue, the roman did not defcend to meet him there? bot 
waited with ardent hope till he had climbed the glacis, then drove 
him down the fteep ‘Tarpeian with refiftlefs impulfe aud accumulating 
tuin ; and muft not we have courage to expect him °.n thefe fatal 
fhores, where the armada was wrecked, and from every cliff of which 
we have beheld his fleets led captive towards our harbours, and the 
ocean covered wih his fragments and his fhame ?’ 

It is well that the noble lord did not publifh this pamphlet, before 
the voluntary fubfcriptions were obtained, for he has given to every 
man an irrefiftible apology for keeping his money, unti) a greater oc- 
safion. If the french be med, and it they mean only to come here 
to manure and fatten our foil, furely he is mad who pays, to preferve 
the foil from the benefit of their carcafes. We are fad to hear, that 
mo danger of invafion whatever exifis, and we are glad to be informed, 
as we are in this pamphlet, that a fyftem of economy is begun by ovr 
governors. It is avell timed; for, as we are fafe from invafion, we 
think the army will furely admit of great reduction, Having difpofed 
of one invafion by which we were threatened, we are glad that another 
will foon be difpofed of, an invafion from which we have fuffere 
much, for the army is large aod infatiable, we mean the army 0! 
* placemen and penfioners,’ 


Arr. xxxvi. Unite or Fall. Fifth Edinion. 12mo. 23 pages 
Price 6d. Wright. 1798. 

Ir this fmall pamphlet be the produétion of the earl of Carliile, 
as itis reported ta be, we muft fay, that we with his lardthip had 
meafured the ground, over which he has walked, with more accurate 
and attentive ftep. Jy furely is noteafy, on a fheet of paper, %@ 
prove that this war was /ougdt by France, and unavoidable by Eng- 
land; yet this is undertaken by the noble author, without difhdence, 
and withou; either the appearance of refearch or labour. 

Whatever may be the opinions of thinking men, concetnin he 
ultimate effe&, upon the monarchy of this country, of the eftablih- 
ment of a republic in France ; it fhews a degree of hardinefs we dic 
not expedt from any mtelligent ftatefman, to afirm, that the 
fition of France was immediate war with England. We believe the 
direct contrary to be the fact, and the queition of ultimate 
was, and yet fs, a queftion of difamr probability. Neither ought c 
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to forget, that, when Germany collected her armies on the frontier 
of France, when the treaty of Pilnitz was framed, when the houfes 
of lords and commons in England a with fpeeches of condemna- 
tion and contempt of the French, and with triumph at the profpeét 
of a german war, and the probability of german fuccefs, France was 
yeta monarchy, and, without the advantage that foreign invafion 
cave to the democrats, a monarchy might iftill have remained. 

The war has exhaufted our refources, only to increafe the dangers 
and we are not convinced by this pamphlet, that it was at firfta mea- 
fare of neceffity, or will at laft be found a fafe meafure of pro- 
te@tion. We anxioufly with for peace, and we think the noble earl 
would better ferve his country by exerting his influence to renew 
negotiation, than by writing pamphlets to roufe the public {pirit to 


hoftility and rage. 


Arr. xxxvit. The Progre/s of Delufron; or an Addrefs to all Parties. 
Expofing the Influence and Effe&s of popular Credulity and Indolence, 
and pointiug out the only Means of being preferved from national Ruin. 
8vo. 33 pages. Price 1s. Hatchard. 1798. 


Tus writer appears to us qualified to narrate the pase of one 
delufion ; he can tell us when he firft conceived, and how he came 
finally by the conviétion, that he was capable of entertaining the 
public, through the mediam of the prefs. 


Art. xxxvitr. A Letter to the Marquis of Lorn, on the prefent 
Times. By Donald Campbell, Efq. of Barbreck. 8vo. 61 pages. 
Price 1s. 6d. Chavaffe. 1798. 


Mr. Campne ce is a trae born fcotchman, and a downright fol- 
dier. He hates the quackery of the times, he hates minifters, oppofi- 
tion, the french, and democrats. He is, in faét, “‘ a good hater.” He 
fees corruption every where, the worthy neglected, the worthlefs 
epg! the army contemptible, and the whole country humbled 

fore a few frppant ftatefmen. He thinks the country is in a dread- 
ful delufion, and we agree with him in this, in conceiving, that elo- 
guence is an evidence of folid wifdom. 

Indeed the pamphlet abounds with fpirited and folid remarks, 
written with all the bluntnefs and courage of a foldier; but the 
reader fhall hear the hero himfelf. 

P. 13.—* Is it poffible, my lord, that all the wifdom, all the &- 
gacity, all the political knowledge, all the integrity, and all the 
Geliberative talents in the country, are confined to the principals of 
our two factions? Surely there muft exiit fome efficient powers of 
mind in the great number of lords, commons, and men of property! 
For my part, I can conceive a man to be very wife, very honeft, 
very fagacious, and very aétive, without the fluent verbiage of Mr. 
itt, the argumentative force and dexterity of Mr. Fox, or the wit 
vt Mr. Sheridan. How comes it then, that the people, gafping for 
achange of adminiftration, never look abroad 1n fearch of others? 
i will tell your lordthip. Becaufe the whole mafs of their thoughts 
and opinions is ingulfed and abforbed by thofe two men; who, if 
they were liable to no other pofitive objection, are at lea thrown 
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into the thade of fufpicjon, if not ditqualancanen, by the very fig 
of their being fiatefmen by trade, or trading ftatetmen. Why d 
hot Our gracious fovereign term a new admuiniitration, ovt of the 


Virtue 2nd icund tenic Of the proprietary Oo! this Kingdom? Bee ule 
me - } Ay Ser ae ey . 7 es 
having too feverely felt, fA well knows, the fatal efteé S OF tits 
‘ ‘ . ‘— . » ’ ‘~~ } rf. ! . s+ —— . - ° : 
pernicious power ; becauie he knows thata third party, particul: 
. ’ ’ ° ‘ _ am A 
if erected upon honeit im endent princip.cs, WoOulu now De looks 
r . 
. . . } " . 
upon as an interloper in the trade, and be driven away; that js to 
fay, voted out of office direttiy. Wo not one be led 
to imagine, that the greater part of our itateimcn, in and out of 
power, were 19 league with thoie abominat moniters who Have 
conipired to orine uy connitution ul bil.) OA wt, and 1 {0 
ruin? Nor only have they ufurped to themielyes tae whole bufiness 
,!: 
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their ha th 

members of pariiell Die oe mwatiers Oi ] m1C 10 t iC. ns tQ 
be not only Jof, but utterly forgotten, as if it never did ex 
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. , 
tee Earl of Moire for adoptins 
Price 1s. 6d, Wright. 17g. 
It is not neceflarv, that we fhould five any extracts from ipeecne, 
I hed in all t} eC NCW fp Ipers 
Lord Clare feems to admit all the faéts of atrocious torture an 
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preffion, charged by lord Mojra upon the irith adminiftration, and 
only feems to contend, that the ftate of things rendered this conduct 
ning of time; but we are forry to fee it advanced by a lord chancel 
lor of Ireland to jattify admiticd lortiure. Good Heavens ! on what 
times are we fallen! The revival of torture we did not expett 
have had to lament ia the dominions of George the third.—How def- 
pesate muit be thofe minifters, who, by fuch meafures, hazard the che. 
yacier 


mece(Jary. Necetlity has been the plea of every tyrant from the begin 
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efter of their gracious fovereign! We dare fay, that, when the mo- 
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«© Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis.” 


Aer. xiii. A Second Letter to the Earl of Moira, on the Commercial 
Situation of Ireland. By the Author of a Letter to his Lordfhip in 
Defence of the Conduct of his Majeft:’s Minifters, and of the Army 
inireland. S8vo. §2 pages. Price rs. 6d. Bell. 

We do not know whether this gentlen man took his information from 
ed Clare, or lord Clare took his information from this gentleman, 
refpecting the commercial iate of crete j ; but we fee there is an agrees 
ment in their accounts. Itis, however, admitted by lord Clare, that 
the commerce of Ireland has shat decreafed the lop | year, and this 
tleman’s account only reaches to lady-day of that year, a period 
of nearly twelve months, from this time. When the condition of the 
inhabitants of any country is the queftion under confideration, it is ri- 
diculous to fhow, that the commerce, on which they fubfifted, was once 
little in comparifon with it’s prefent ftate ; becaufe, the commerce hav- 
ing become very ¢ nfiderable, population had increafed in” proportion ; and, 
that a {pectacle of human wretchednefs fhould be exhibited to the ob. 
ferver’s eye, it is furely not neceflary, that the commerce fhould be re- 


> 
' 


duced to /e/s than it ever avas at any time before, 

Our author diene himfelf, that his firft letter laid hold of the pub- 
lic opinion: we confefs, that we doubt the fa¢t, and far from being cone 
vinced by his letters, qe continue to think the exertions of lord 
Moira, wife, feafonable, and beneficent, his information true, and 
his conclutions juit. 

For our account of the author’s firft letter, fee Review for January 


Art. xuiv. 4 General View of a Plan of Univerfal and Equal Taxa- 


Helle SV. Pe) papes. Price 6d. Cadell a a nd Davies. 79% 
We are decidedly of opinion, that fome tax of this kind muft take 


lace, and all —_ be abolifhed, if we be preferved from a violent 
volution. 

T “ on: aly objection to fuch a fcheme as this is the di/clofure of 
each man's property .—Indeed this is a flender excufe for a great evil, 
for fuch appears to us the moft fcandalous inequality of Mr, Pitt’s 
Mode of taxation, 

We thal! give this {cheme, for which the public is indebted to Dr. 
Hunter of Y« rk, i n it’s fuil outline; and let icf {peak for itfelf.—p. 7. 

* 1. Let one filling and Axpence he levied annually, on every pound 
of clear rental arifineg “from fre chold lands, without exception, and oné¢ 
folling on every p aad of clear rental arifing from all free! vold houfes 
and Seiitinees Leafehold lands, copyhold lands, tithe eftates, rent 
charges, mills, mines, waterworks, c anti docks, turnpikes, and all 
fuch me a to have a vaiue put upon them, and whe en reduced 
nto nominal money, let them be rated five /Lillings on every hundred 

ounds , of, what is the fame thing, one quarter per cent. 
$ 4. Pris ate perfons, bodies corporate, colleges, charities, guar- 
dians of minors and Junatics, pollefiing eftates in monty, wherever 
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placed, fhall be rated Ave faillings on every hundred pounds, or one 
quarter per cent. . 

« 3. Annvitants fhould havea value put upon their refpe@ive annvi- 
ties, according to the tables; and, for the fum fo calculated, they 
fhould berated at five fillings for every hundred pounds, or one quar. 
ter per cent. That is, an annuity of sol. if valued at feven years 
purchafe, would be worth 3500]. for which five fhillings fhould be 
rated on every hundred pounds, making the fum of 81. 15s. or one 
quarter per ceat. The lands and private money belonging to fuchan- 
nuitants, to be rated diftinG from the annuittes. 

« 4. Capitals employed in fhipping, 1nfurance, banking, farming, 
afd every branch of trade and manutacture, (confidered as clear pro- 

erty) fhould be rated, w! k istaken, at five /hillings on every 
Pundlred pounds, OF One Quarter per cent. 

« gs. Profeffional perfon:, as clergymen, phyficians, lawyers, at- 
torneys, furgeons, apcthecaries, &c. fhould have their incomes valued 
according to the tables, and when reduced into nominal money, they 
fhould be rated far the fame as atinuitants.—The landed and monied 

roperty of this clafs to be rated diftin@ from their profeffional income, 
tn this clafs I include the great officers of itaie, the lord chancellor, 
the judyes, the ‘peaker of the houfe of commons, placemen, penfion- 
ers, and all perfons holding !ucrative fituations under governirent, 
above a certain fun; the officers of the army and navy, 1n their pro- 
feilional line, excepted.’ 


Art. xiv. 4 Third Leiter to the Right Hon. William Pitt on the 
State of the Nation and the Prejecution of the War. By Edward 
Tatham, pv. p. Reétor of Lincoln College, Oxford. S8vo. 31 pa. 
Price 1s. Rivingtons. 1797. 
Dr. T. tells us, that he is a politician, Perhaps fo; but we fear 

# politician whofe labours will never much affift the fatefman in the 

execution of great defigns. He {ays the french republic and the 

englifh monarchy cannot co-erviit. ‘Therefore, as the rector of Lin- 
coin college has decreed the eternity of the englith monarchy, he 
has determined upon the inftant defruétion of the french republic. 

This is a heroic and a noble determination. Perhaps, however, 

this pious rector will be in the fituation of St. Paul, who was ne 

a politician, ‘* to will may he prefent with him, but how to pef+ 

orm that which he defireth, he may not fo eafily find.” Hold, 
cries the re€tor, I abhor fuch an infinuation, I can @ all I will, and 

want nothing but smoney. Very true, good door, but that is a 

Rreat want according to your own ideas, becanfe that which 1s 

wanted 1s by vou tated to be omninotent. Indeed the door hat 

afcrived fo much to the influence of moncy, that we fear he really 
belicvesthe god Alammen to he the frft in heaven and in earth. Iffo, 
we may aemuir his claim to che character of a politician, but he mutt 
pay deariv for the chareéter; for he muit lofe che chara@er of 
ra aa ine, Well, but lay the daé or, | can hind money, “ I can 

C il ipints trom the vatty deep.”’ Yes, and fo can we, and {0 can 

any one, but will they come at your bidding ? You can call for 

money, but will it come? Why, fays the do@ter, I can => 
this 
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shis country 372,450 perfons, who have together an income of 
74,355,000). 3 and | would impofe a tax of one-fourth of this in- 
come, which is nearly nineteen millions revenue; and I contend, 
that, if ibis be practicable, it is a good fcheme. We think fo too; but 
why not impofe a tax of 4alf the income, and fo raife a revenue of 
thirty-feven millions? for, if this be practicable, it is a berter fobema, 
and if Mammon be god, with this, ‘perhaps, Dr. T. might lead our 
armies to Paris. . 

Pardon us, gentle reader, that we are not able to treat the reétor 
of Lincoln college with feriouinefs as a poltician ; for, indeed, he 
writes as if he meant to make himfelf merry with our ‘tuation. 

His political pamphlets, we may truly fay, whatever \o his cha- 
raéter as a writer on other fubjects, are written ina ftren fo ro- 
mantic, thet, if he be not in jeft, we fhould have thought :hem, if 
his charaéter and ftation dic not proteé&t the doctor from fuch an 
imputation, written in moments, when the grape had yielded it’s 
cejirium. 


Art. xtvi. A Propofal of a Subfitute for Funding in Time of War 3 
addrefied to the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt. By John Printep, Merchant. 
8vo. gpa. Johnfon. 1797. 

T1s propoial comes forward with very high pretenfions. It is 
faid to have faved the finances Of Bengal from deitruétion, when a 
bankruptcy was thought inevitable by the Eait India company 
iifelf. 

It is, that government be allowed to create and iffue a paper cur- 
rency. With thes currency to pay all falaries of the civil and mi- 
litary officers; all contraéis for navy, vittualling, and ordnance; 
and all penfions above fixty pounds a year. 

That government ceafe to pay money or bank notes until a time 
to be ixed, afier peace is made; that the paper fo 1fued bear in- 
teret, and that the holders, at the time /o fixed and /pecified, be en- 
titled to fubtcription on the confolidated fund of the public debt, 
bearing interef at three per cent, after the medium price of that 
fiock on the day of ich ratification. 

Notwithitanding the miracles this plan has wrought in the eaft, 
Owing we fufpeét to the peculiar circumftances of an united and de- 
pendent company, we have no expectation of it’s fuccefs here. We 
sament the prefent flate of the Bank; and the notes of that com- 
pany being made a legal tender to the national creditor, it is ana 
proach to that ruin, which we fear is certain; but which we fhall 
taink inevitable, the moment the government of the country is 
eeened to iflue paper, and call it the legal currency of Great 

rilain. 

We thall not rejoice with Mr. P. in the birth of englith afignats; 
and we do not with to fee the day, in which all the property of the 
Country thall be in the hands of a prodigal minifter, and the 
People thus bound to follow his fortunes, and to fhare his fate. 


ART. xivir, A View of the Condué? of the Executive in the foreign 
Affairs of the United States, as connefed with the Miffion to the French 


Republic during the Years 1794, 5, aud 6. By James Monro:, late 
Minifter 
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Minifter Plenipotentiary to the faid Republic. Illuttrated by his 

pamentuoes and Correipondence, and other authentic Docu; nents, 

Svo. ? 5 pages. Price 25S. 6d. Philadelphia printed ; London 

teprin: ed fo r Ridgway. 1798. 

Tue miferable chicanery of Mr. Harper, in defence of the condna 
of America, fufficiently convinced us’*, before we had the corrobo. 
ration of lord Grenville’s praife, that France had juft ground. of 
bitter complaiat againit her acopted child and ally. This eafy and 
clear narrative of tacts puts the matter out of all difpute. Mr. Mv. 
fhows the pitiful deceit of the american government, which, in the 
midit of the warmet protefiions of zealous attachment to the new 
republic, had the | afenefs to form a treatv with Britain, in “ppeliiag 
to the interefts of France, in the teeth of an extiting treaty wath that 
country, and in contradi¢tion to all the fentaments it had prafelfed tor 
at’s ally. 

lt any thing be wanting to hold up America to the fcorn of nations, 
it 1s only the recolle “t} NN, thal fhe is the adopted chi . of rk rance, that 
fhe has received from that country political extitence and ‘upport, and 
that the treaty, in violation of which the briuth treaty was formed, 
was made in the hour of american diltrefs, when France had laden 
her with o bligari yns, and, therefo re, the fair confirnicn of every thing 
in this treaty muft be in favour of France, and as putting her at leatt 
on an equal fo ting 4 ith other nations. 

Mr. M. think ‘she feesin the american government a fi/tem of condud, 
adopted with the exprefs view of forming an union with the coalefeed 
kings, againit ¢he rifit bY of kurope, and of involving that 
country in a war with EY ri 

The reader fall {ee th e ‘ coaneiied evidence he produces of this 
horrible de ign. The following are his reafons. 

rp. 68.—* The firit is, the appointment of a perfon as minifter 


lenipotentiary to France, in. the commencement of the french revo- 
lution, who was known to be an enemy to that revolution, and a 
partifan of royalty; whereby the name and weight of America (no 
inconfiderable thing 3 t that time in that — was thrown into the 


fcale of kings, aga aft that of the people, ar nd of liberty. 
‘ Second, th C continuance of that perfon i in office, till every mif-* 
fortune predi¢ ted of his miffion. by thofe who oppofed it in the fenate, 
and difapproved it throughout the community at large (which latter 
defi cription was a very numerous o1 e,) was nearly verified ; the con- 
nexion between the two countries having gradually diminithed, as the 
french revolution advanced, till, at the time ot his recall, 1t was 
reduced to a flight bond indeed: in the courfe of which time the 
emb argo at Bourdeaux was impofed, and continued, till removed upon 
th e app | lic: tic n of Nir Fenwie +. conful l at that port ; - tor our minitet 
was not attended to: fundry articles of our treaty of commerce were 
iikewnle fet afide by formal decrees, and many {poliations in conie- 
quence made —s OM it. 
* Third, the final removal of that perfon, not from a regard to the 
public i ate tte which was known thus to fuffer, but becaufe it 38 


demanded by the french government. Upon which occafion it was 
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‘atimated to him, that his removal was attributable to that caufe only; 
a ima son became known to the french  gove ‘rment, 

pt yntment to the frenc h republic, with the circum- 

1 it: it being known ‘that, with other members of the 

| had oppofed in many initances the meafures of the admi- 

. ricularly in that of the million of Mr. Morris to France, 

lay to Londen; from the apprehenfion thofe miffions 

* in our foreign relations, pre scifely the ill effeét they 

, _ the inftructions that were given me to explain to the french 

government the motives of Mr, Jay’s miflion to London, not as an 

act of condefcenfion on our part, at the demand of the french govern. 

ment, but policy, fo pre duce tran gu lity, and grve fatisfaction x, whilit 

the negotiation was depending; by which initractions, if the exift- 


ver to form a commercial ores ity was not pofitively denied, 


vet 7 was wit he | & and he CO} (rary eV ice ‘hit ly implied. 
‘ Sixth, the ftrong documents that were put in my poffeffion at that 


period, err iniltration, of its at achment to France and the 
trench revoluuon ; fo a di herent from any thing before exprefled. 
‘ Seventh, the refentment fhown by the adi niniftration on account 


of the public ati yn of thofe documents ; it having been intended they 
fhould produce their eff ct, at the fame time, and yet be kept /ecret. 


‘ Kiehth, the approbation beitowed on me by the adminiftration, 
wien | made vehement preflures on the trench government for a repeal 


of its decrees, under which our commerce was harrafled, exhibiting a 
picture of its fpoliations, &c. and the profound filence and inattention 
of the adminiltration, when thofe decrees were repealed, and a dif- 
polition fhown by that government to affiit us in other cafes. 

‘ Ninth, the power given to Mr, Jay to form a commercial treaty 


with | nglan " in the mi dit of a war, by a {pect i] miflion, ata time 
waen no fuch advance was made to treat on that fubje -ét with France, 
snd her advances at beft coolly received. 

‘ jenth, the withholding from me the contents of that treaty until 
of the fenate ; notwithitanding the embarrailment to 
ie interim, pe ‘rfonal! y exp it ed, in confequence ot 
the explanations | had before given to the french governinent, by 
orcer of the adminiftration, of the motives of the miffion which pro- 
duced it; which dep yrtment proves clearly that the adminiftration did 
hot Geal fairly with me from tt he commencement. 
nth, the fubmitfion of the treaty to Mr. Adet after the advice 
OF the fenate, ae the ratification of the prefident ; at a time when, 

it appears by fatisfa¢tory documents, it was refolved to ratify it; 

iffion tie fore was probably not made to obtain the aid 


of wir. Adet’s counf a in which light it would have been improper, 
st Bad been withiiehl tem ‘bie government ; but to repel 
ei olvection to the candour of the adminiftration, in its conduét in 

‘ Tweltth, the character of the treaty itfelf, by which (according 


niniftration) we have departed from the modern rule of con- 
with refpeét to many articles made free by modern treaties ; 
o made an arrangement, by which, whilft it profeffes not to 


nave lacrificed the right, it has actually and avowedly fanctioned the 
doctrine 
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doftrine and practice of England, in feizing provifions at pleafure, ay 
contraband of war; and have likewife yickded the principle, fo im. 
rtant to America, that free thips fhal] make free goods. 

« Thirteenth, the condu& of the adminiftration after the ratification 
of the treaty, being in all cafes irritable towards France ; although 
it was apprehended, the ratification would embroil us with that 
power; and although at a moment whien it was propofed to decline the 
ratification, a moft foothing and humiliating apology was drawn, to be 
prefented to the englith government, for declining fo to do, 

* Fourtcenth, 1 fhould not notice my recall, being in itfelf a cir. 
cumftance too trivial to merit attention, if it were not for the fate 
in which our affairs were in my hands, when my recall. was decided ; 
being at a period when it appeared I had fucceeded in quieting the 
french government for the time, and was likely to do it effectually. 
To be left there to that precife time, and then withdrawn and cen- 
fured, feems to authorize a prefumption, that I was left there, in the 
firit inflance, in the expectation I would not defend that treaty, and in 
confequence whereot a rapture would enfue, and recalled afterwards, 
when it was known I had done my duty, and was likely to prevent a 
rupture.’ . 

To thofe who are not deaf to the voice of truth, or hoftile to the 
intercts of freedom, thofe who are yet animated by the fpirit that once 
was englith, by thofe feelings which embrace truth with ardour, and 
freedom with ecitafy, we recommend this valuable performance. 

Men may, for a time, be afleep to their true intereft, they may forget 
the privileges bought with the beft blood of their anceftors, they may 
be ready to crouch and fawn before tyrants, alarmed by ideal dangers 
and falfe reprefentations; but if even men forget the truth, it is ftill 
eternal, that all indrvidual profperity muft be built upon the foundation of 
prblic liberty. 


Arr. xivii1. The Layman’s Addrefs to the Clergy of England, bum- 
bly fubrmtted to the Perufal of every Gentleman in the Kingdom. By 
a Friend to the Church Eftablifhment. 8vo. 31 pa. Price Is. 
Bath, Crutwell; London, Dilly. 1798. 


Tx author appears to be a very fincere friend to the church of 
England, which he is anxious to deliver from all poffible reproach. 
le fees her perfect in all things, but in the diftribution of her 
preferments; and he withes to fee this defect corrected. In one 
word, the writer wifhes to have the clergy refide in their parifhes, 
and curates, where there muft be curates, better paid; and wha 
does not with this? but who expedts it? 


Art. xuix. Religious and Philanthropic Tra&s: confifing of 1- A 
Difiorje on the Principles, the Temper, and Duties of Chrifiians; the 


fecond Edition, enlorged: 2. An Effay on the State of the Poor, and 
ei the Bleaus of improving it by Friendly Societies, tc. 3. Rates for 


— 


nt 


” 
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formrg aud managing Friendly Societies, with a View to facilitate 


their general Efablifomext. By James Cowe, m.a. Vicar of Sum 
bery, Middieiex. 8vo. 131 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Robfon. 
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Wood’s Addrefs to the Parochial Committees in Bath. $17 


We never take up a book written in the fervice of the labour- 
ing poor, without very grateful emotions towards the author 
of it. The prefent volume, Is the production of a very fenfble, 
and we firmly believe a very benevolent clergyman, who has 
taken no {mall pains to promote the happinefs of his parifhioners. 
It confitts of a difcourfe on the principles, temper, and duties of 
chriftians; an eflay on the ftate of the poor, and of the means of 
improving it by friendly focieties ; and a fet of rules for the manage- 
ment of friendly focieties. 

The rules appear to us to be in general unexceptionable; but 
we confefs we do not wholly approve of the eighteenth rule, with 
the provifion for paying the minifter for his fermon, and with the 
compulfive article which fixes a forfeit upon every one who does not 
go to church. . 

We know it may be faid, and we lament that it can be faid with 
truth, that many curates are poor, and cannot well afford to forego 
the payment in queflion ; but as fuch fervice deprives them of nothing, 
we cannot calmly fee the clergy refign the merit of their free fup- 
port of thefe inftitutions, for the fake of a fmall gratuicy. It were 
to be withed, indeed, that there was fo much candour in the werld, 
as to render our objeétion to the compulfive claufe about going to 
church, unneceflary ; but if it be unneceflary, then is the rule itfelf 
wnneceflary; for that to which there can be no objection, thould 
never be attended with penalties. 

We think it fhould be ruled, that a// fhould go to church, whe 
did not religioufly object to fuch attendance; and this liberality, 
where the clergy are concerned with the clubs, would be creditable 
and honowable to them, and would tend to conciliate all; whejeas 
the oppotite rule tends to alienation and remark. 

Notwithilanding thefe flight objections, we have read this volume 
with approbation and delight, and, recommending it to the attention 
of all our readers, we fincerely hope, that the benevolent exertions 
of the refpectable author will be attended with all poihible fucceis, 

it is our decided opinion, that fomething muft be done for the Ja- 
bouring poor, if we would preferve the peace, or even the inde- 
pendance of our country. 


Art.t. An Addrefs to the Paroch ial Committees of the feveral Parifhes 
iz Bath, met to deliberate upon ihe Propric ty of incorporating for th 
better Relief and Employment of the Poor by the Lftablifoment of ar 
feuje of Indufiry. By J. Wood. 8vo. 34 pages. Price 4s, 
Bath, Crutiwell; London, Dilly. 1798. 

_Mr. Woop, well known for his laudable exertions in behalf of 

the poor at Shrewfbury, here gives an account of the houfe of induf- 

try at that town, of which he is a director; and urges, with great 
zeal and ability, the inhabitants of Bath ta found a like eftablith- 
ment. 

We think the fcheme of houfes of induftry recommended to gene- 
tai adoption by many forceful reafons ; but every poffible attention 
thould be given, that they be not converted into mere {peculations 
ef economy, and every thing eclfe be neglected, but the ¢heagne/s.of 
the provifion thus furnifhed for the poor. : 
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[In our Opinion, every thing is fubordinate to the comfort and 


firuction of the unfortunate part of our brethren. S.A 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
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Art.u11. Moral Biography; or the Worthies of £ igland difplayed . 
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graving. Small 8vo. 207 pages. Price 2s. 6d.. Sac} 
_ I =] 
5 | 
+ 


° 1793. 


We think the fubjeéts of th , 


®, —y . ler fateh 
S b1o¢grayt iV are udiciouilyv ie ected 


but the volume is not made fo intereiting to children as it might 
have been a dy the infertion of a ereater number of anecdotes. 


_ . ’ y . , yy J . . , 
Art. t11. Pafforal Lejors, and Parental Converjations, intended as 
a i. neh anit MiO die am La i ula 5S i4ivoniis i i r jte 12mo. y ) dal res. 
Dene | . ‘ ln eaureu _ + 
Price is. Darton and Harvey. 17097. 
‘PRES! paftoral le fons have a mor il tendency, and are written 
m an eafy intel hotble ftyle, but are very inferiour to the work which 


L. e _ + *) _ 
they are prop fed tO accompany. 
* > + . 
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Richardfons. 1708. 


A pvescication of this fort, 
judgment, will afford a rational amufement for many an idle hour. 
The newfpapers ot the prefent day are very fuperiour to thole whica 
formerly appeared among us: they frequently contain articles which 


merit to be preferved beyond the limits of their fleeting records. 

The editor of the prefent feleciion, ts himfelf the author of a 
number of the articles contained in if. w! ich, Lowe ver, he | 1s MO- 
@eftly declined to enumerate. In aa advertifement he flates that the 
greater part of the eflays, &c. have an antiminifterial tendency, but 
that they were not preferred on the feore of partiality; it was his 
with, and, he juftly obferves, equally his iatereft, to gratify al! parties: 
adv. rp. iv :—* and that be might do fo, he waded through a great 

number of files of minifterial papers, till he was woefulls Pr nvinced 


ee J 


ar 


ot the truth of Mr. Burke's op ervation, t] t sé - } al ince of i rel- 


leet is entirely on the fide of the jecobins.’’ The wit and humour of 
the adverfe faction, as far at leatt as he could judge from the evidence 
of the Public J urnals, may be com pare d to ** two erains of wheat 


bid in two bufecis of chaff; you foail feek ail day ere you faud them, and 

avhen you have them, they are not worth the fearch,’ a Shaheh peare.” 
D. M,N 

Agt. 








dler’s Reform or Ruin. 219 
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‘ out O5) np @ 4 CaH jet we d h Car Lt Ve by Je Bowdle ‘Ke ‘Qe 
5 42 | . Price is. Hatchard. 1795. The fame shehigel, 
| i 4 
Tuis pamphlet bears the impreffion of a feventh edition; and if we 


he to receive this as a proof of an extenfive circulation, 2 proof be- 


come of late a little ambiguous, it 3s of fome importance io lnguire 
what principies le} cuicates. 

Well then, gentle reader, you are to be informed, that this popular 

pamphlet s(p. 21) the divine rig ot prieits, in a tone as lofty 
} 


as Was ever he vithin the walls of the Vatican; and ( (p- 22) ) the 


’ 


divine vig hi s, whofe tide thei ir crowns is afirmed, in another 


part of t to be as valid as the title of the labourer to the 
cottage wich ) } ve DUulIte 

The bifhops and higher clergy are pure, (p. 12) and a few of the 
bwer orcucr on! ligvent or criminal 

The oppofition ; 1s (p. 10) have caufed the dilturbances is 
Ireland, the mutiny at fea, and the triumph of the french; they are 


' é * ' 
p, 28) a fet of wretches who have leit untried no means to rain their 


base fn 

€ poor in England, and the labourers, live better than thofe of 
like « condition (p. 30) In any part of the world: all but they live on 
ane s, oats or rye, barley or rice, without any butchers meat at all, 


! : . , ) , errs an ‘ aan 
And vet we are told by Dr. Webitcr, a celebrated writer in America, 


thar the pooreft labourer in that country has meat upon his table ¢qwice 
. . 7 , re - > 

« day*, Weare really aftonifhed at the efrontery of Mr. B., who, 
wever, to atone for his falfhood and abufe, 1s very religious, re- 


commends every man to reform bimjelf, as the only reform that 10 
Wanted, a 1 will new penal laws to be mad te to compel the ob- 


fervance of external adis of religion. 

A politician cf another clais wou'd ftate with the moft ferious 
conviction, thar, as man is the creature of inftitutes and habits, the 
degeneracy of the times may be traced to the corruption of govern- 
ment, and would urge the neceflity of public reform and economy, 
in order to produce individual ref orm, But we are no politicians, and 
we leave the contending dottors to fettic their own difputes. It is 
indeed our duty to fay, that this er is written in a ftyle of 
peculiar arrogance and flippancy, and that we are forry to find Mr. B. 
was authorized to advertife the approbation of our amiable arch. 
bifhop, Dr. ee, of the principles < and ittatements of his work, 
We fee in America that Peter Porc upine is the champion 2 and head of 
aparty; but we did not ex pe & that englifhmen had yer been-fach 
babes in literature and knowledge, as to have chofen Mr. Bowdler for 
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* Weblter’s Effects of Slavery on Mozals and Induftry, Price 
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Art. iv, An Addrefs of great Importance (at laff in the Opinien 
of the Writer) to tke Natives of England, and the Emigrant: from 
France, and the Rulers of both Countries. By a plain Enelithinan, 
ln French «nd Englifh. 8vo. 50 pages. Price 1s. 6d, Long. 
man. 1768. ’ 

THis isa well-meant addrefs, both to the englifh nation, and to 
the french emigrants now refiding in this country. It’s objedis are to 
unite the people of Engiand to refift the french, by a reprefentation 
of their rteref; and co imprefs upon the minds of the emigrants a 
fenfe of gratitude for the proteétion they have received in this coune 
try, in order that, fhonld there be a neceflity, they may lend their 
affifiance in repelling their invading countrymen. 

We have no doubt, that the writer can carry on a correfpondence 
With the merchants of Dunkirk in french, fufficiently correét and 
intelligible for that clafs of men; but he is a bold man, who ven- 
tures to appear as an author in a foreign language. We certainly 
do not think she french of this writer entitled to much praife; it is 
written in a very involved and perplexed ftyle; he has not copied 
the elegant fimplicity of Fenelon, or is he always attentive to 

matical corre¢tnefs. We find him making ‘ quotque’ govern 
indicative, inftead of the fubjunétive mood; and after the verb 

* avoir,’ the participle is often erroneoufly declined. The writer 

has enough of french, however, for all the purpofes of general 

communication, and the emigrants will be able to comprehend his 

Meaning, and may, perhaps, profit by his advice. 

Without agreeing with the author in all his poftulata, we com 
mend the defign of his writing as far as it’s object is to promote the 


Po 


profperity and peace of this country. 


Arr.ivi. Recherches for l'Ufage des Radeaux pour ure Defente, Se. 
lL nguiries concerning the Uje of Rafts for an Invafion, by Meese, 
Colonel in the Corps of Conde, late Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. 8vo. 20 pages. Price 1s. Dulau. 1798, 


THe conftruétion of thefe rafts was confided to Mr. Monge, with 
whom the author of this little tract was once intimately acquainted, 
having in his youth purfued with him a courle of ftudies during the 
{pace af three years, and having afterwards been admitted with 
bim a {cllow of the royal academy of {ciences at Paris, Our author 
repreients him as being one of the moft fkilful geometricians 18 
Europe ; to which he has added, not merely a variety of collateral 
knowledge, but of knowledge comparatively unconne@ted with 
what fhould feem to be his favourite ftudy: he is a great natural 
philofopher, and a good chemiit. Mr. Monge poffefies an ardent 
Imagination, and is a violent jacobin; ‘ a better choice, thereforey’ 
fays our author, * could not poffibly have been made.’ But, after alls 
fkilfulnefs and ingenuity, though they may overcome difficulties, 
cannot alter the nature of an impoffibility. The objeét, therefores 
of the prefent pamphlet, is to prove, the abfolute impoffbility of mak- 
ang a hoitwe deicent upon England by means of rafts. : 

Without having troubled ourfelves to make the calculations whielt 
are prefenied in theie pages, as decifive of the impoilibility of foe 

inva 














Pafgraphy, or Elements of an Univerfal Language. 328 


snvafion by means of rafts, the plan feemed at firft fight fo truly ridi- 

cujousand extravagant, hat. for ovrown parts, we h: ive never felt the 
bay enfion on the fubject; and have ail along confidered, 

as our author does, ‘that the recourfe to fo chimerical a mode is 

the mor ul quivocal COI fefiion pottible i the Inaba} ity, W“ hich the 

ience of effecting an invafion by ordinary means.’ 

Ibi pamp let is well calculated to diflipate the timidity even of 
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Art, uvit. More Pruth for the Seekers ; or the Charges of Dr. Markham 


ayrdical d, ry Oppo/t it fio7t £0 the Defi moe of th. Luakers, i? ipri joned for 
at peutan Tol By G ve Markha: Bin 

not paying Tythes. by George Vlarkham, Dv. D. &c, ve. 46 pe 
Price 1S. ] rdan. 1795. 

Da. M. here re-iterates his charges wpon the poor quakers, whom 


he long confined in prifon, and throws his thunderbolts with ftill fiercer 
vengeance than before at the devoted heads of his diffenting 


. wt ler 


} ii i i wa /@ 
We have expreffed our conviction, in our Review of the different 
accounts of thefe tranfactions publifhed by the parties, that Dr. 


M, did xo? earneftly endeavour, and patie ntly determine to recover his 
tithes, by a fimple appeal to the magiftrates, at the leaft poflible ex- 


penie fo the poor quakers, which we think it was his duty as a 
tian, and his intereff * at clegy mun to have done, Our conviction 
on this fudject, after perufing this pamphlet, remains the fame, and 
has received confirmation. Th re reft of the pamphlet confifts of vio- 
lent general « harges againgt the body of the quakers, which we hope 
erit, and which we expect them to repel io the fpirit of 
hey will lofe nothing by this difpute with the angry 
vicar of Carlton, conduéted as it has hitherto been. Y. 0 


T 
meeknefs. ‘J 


ART. LviIt, Pa horaphie Cl pr comers Ff) emens du nouvel Art, Efe, —~ 


) 
S afereniy, © or ie firft hinds i en new Art of 1 a and 





printing an ver fal Language, iM 1 fuch a Manner as to he read and 
“neaesy phy ab other Lan guages, wry hs fi ving recour fe fo T qi flan 
tion. Invented, and improv ed by ]. De > M formerly M: ajor 


in the German Infantry. 4to. p boss 120 pages. Printed at 
Paris in 1797. Imported by De Boffe. 


3 introdutory letter from Sicard, inftruétor of the deaf and 
dum, precedes a preface by the author, part of which we hall 


} 


FAA bbde 


‘ Lhe y rd pafigraphy is compofed of two greck words, pa's, to 


aul, and grapho, 1 write. To write even to thofe, of whofe lan- 


guage we are 1¢norant, by means of an invention which prefents the 
image of the idea ufually conveyed by diff ferent fyllables: this is 
ME Art termed pa/r ras 7, Suppofe two in habitants of diftant 
countries, each of whom is acquainted with his own idiom alone ; 
thele n lay learn (pafigrapher) to patis graphife, fo that what the one 
writes in his own danguage, the other fhall underftand in his. This 
we Day De adapted to all. languages, fo that the fame written or 
Puated paper may be read and underftood in each, in like manner 
AS the ciphe fed in arithmetic, the chara¢ters in chemiltry, and 
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the notes in muiick, are equally intelligible from Peterfbure 
Malta, from Madrid to Peru, trom London, or Paris, to Philadel. 

hia, or the ifle of Bourbon. 

‘ If pafigraphy fhould become general, it will produce the fol- 
lowing effects; 

‘ 4. An increafed degree of focial and commercial communi- 
cation between man and man; 

« 2. It will become a fort of glcfomerer calculated to fupply the 


= 
, 


defeéts of tranflations, in ordinary corre{pondence, and will not 
only ferve to reculy errours, but preieat a general fcale for alj 
languages ; . ; 

* 3. There will refult from it more celerity, facility, juftnes, 
economy, fecrecy, and fafety, in refpeét to diplomatic, military, 
civil and mercantile tranfachions. ‘lhe fame clerk, although he is 
ignorant of any other than his own language, may yet pafgraphif 
ten different letters, which fhall be read im as many diftinét lan- 
guages ; 

« 5. A livelit®od will be obtained for a great number of pro- 
feffors, mafters, writers, engravers, founders, and printers, who will 
be occupied in the muluplication of elementary books, &c. anda 
variety of branches of indultry, worthy the protection of enlightened 
governments. 

¢ Such is the object to which a military invalide has directed the 
only labours permitted by his painful infirmities. ‘This old officer, 
not only conceived the idea, but has {worn to complete his fcheme 
refpecting pafigraphy ; for he laments the fituation of thofe virtuous 
friends, who ure victims to the difference at prefent exiiting between 
languages ; and he here devotes the fruit of his labours and his me- 
ditations to the fpecial utility of a profeffion, in which life itfelf is 
connected with the acquifition of knowledge. Occupied from i- 
clination in the ftudy of morals and politics, he preferves in his 
retreat the moit tender efteem for fuch refpettable foreigners % 
deign to {mile on his efforts, to enable them to communicate ¢heit 
ideas to each other, for it is the height of his ambition to remove 
thofe intellectual barriers, which preclude them from the happinels 
of reciprocal! intercourte.’ 

In twelve leffons, denominated dovrs, from the time occupied 
in attaining them, the author lays down the rules and principles 
this new art. An index and nomenclature exhibit words accom- 
panied with their c rref{ponding figns, and much refearch has evi 
dently been employed in perfecting this ‘ ocular language.’ 

“The idea of an univerfal mode of expreffion is not altogether 
new, for it was broached by one of our own philofophers many 
yearsago. It muft be allowed, however, that it is here for th 
fir time brought within the verge of poflibility. . 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


Anv.t. Cifelpine republic. The univerfity of Pavia, which flill 
fubiitts proviforily, has undergone many interefting changes. The 
profeforthips of theology and law are fuppreffed ; thofe of phyfic, 
furgery, and philofophy. only, are retained. How could a public 
elabliiment for teaching the roman catholic religion be continued 
ina country, the conlitution of which excludes all ecclefiaftical 
fapremacy, and allows unlimited liberty of confcience? Indeed no 
religious ect whatever is exclufively protected or difcouraged by 
the government: the cifalpine republic confiders papifts and pro- 
nts, grécks and jews, and all others, of whatever denomina- 
on, as her children, wuom fhe wifhes to unite in the peaceful bonds 
of fraternity. In the mean ume the faculty of law requires a com- 
picte reform: a profeflor of criminal jurifprudence, and another of 
‘he rights of man and the cifalpine conftitution, appear amply faf- 
keient for the infruction of thofe who are deflined to ferve the re- 
public in the foram; and thele are included in the facu!tv of phi- 


-_ 
—- 
_ 
fa 
. 
on 


loiophy. The deliberative committees have refolved on an improves 

of the univerfity of Pavia, and ths lagher fchools of 
the republic, according to this pla Ine executive directory has 
decreed, that the public le¢tu: uring the fcholaftic year, which 


began in november 1797, and wiilend in juae 1798, fhould be cou- 
fined to phyfic, furgery, and philolophy. 

The italian fociety of Verona will be transferred to Milan: the 
national inftitate of fciences of the cifalpine republic will be efta- 
uthed at Bologna : and the medical and philofophical faculties alone 


! ” 
Will remain at Pavia. 


AeTlan. «6TEYLER’s THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AT HARLEM. 


one 


he prize quéftion propoled by this fociety, to be anfwered be- 
the 1ft of december next, 1s: 

‘ Have we reafon to inftitute fuch a parallel between the mofaic 
end chriftian religious do¢trines and thote of the heathen, after the 
manner of {ome modern works, that they may be equally deduced 
aad expiained from mere haman meditation on the original matter 
and phyfical powers of the werld, or from ancient narrations, aftro- 
uomical obfervations, mythological traditions, and allegorical dee 
a a ns of the courfes of the celeftial bodies?’ 

. Mi this quettion the fociety has more pasticularly in view Dupuis’s 
“rigin of all Religions, and Volney’s Ruins, the leading notions 
which it withes to fee thoroughly fifted. The prize ts a gold 
medal, of the value of 400 holl. guilders [£. 35]. ‘The anfwers are 
‘© be written in dutch, latin, french, or enghih, with a motto, and 
the writer's name in a fealed billet to which the fame motto mutt be 
Mixed, and addrefied, poftage free, dan bet Fundatie Huis van 
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> s ; , sy , ? ’ ~? 
H'ylen acn Heer Preter J eyler Van aer Hulf, by bet Siuperfboofd iv 
Har de i. 
AgT. 11% TEYLER’S SECQND SOCIETY, HARLEM. 


> 
The following quettion is propofed for the prize of 400 holland 
guilders [£.35 | for the prefent. year. 


| Se Py > 1, >. ~~ ' 
* What are the reafons why moit nations have chofen the metals, 


particularly gold and filver, as the reprefentatives of vabue, or 
wealth? What are the advantages of this medium of circulation fo 
or Hy seceived; and wha advantages attend it? And can 
nothing elie be imvented, capabie of tervine permanently in it’s 
ead, to the public benefit, and more general urility ?? 


No aniwer was fent in due time to the queftion propofed in 1796 
’ : 


reipecting 0 COnitytut:o and form of! crovernn ent or the grecian 
: ] 1 .- : > ‘ . — —- 7 —— = be eueneenes 
epudi gd their inftuence On the happinets and unhappinelis of 


their cHizens: but as an able inveitigatron of it is of great impor- 
tance in the preient day, it is again propofed in the following 
Form. 

« What influence has a republican conitution on the happinefs 
or unhappine(s of the citizens; and how far can this influence be 
tiluitrated and confirmed bv examples from the hiftories of the an- 
cient greek and roman republics ? 


—" 
, 


' 
The anfwers to both mauft be written and addreffed conformably 


to the directions of the preceding article, and before the firit of 
} ~ 
api I AQY 


Art.iv. Paris. We learn from a german correfpondent of the 
Jena Review, who is at Paris, that a pamphlet has lately been 
thlifhed there, entitled Culte et Late a’une Soctété d’ Hommes 
‘ Worfhip and Laws of a Society of Men without 4 
{sod [his, the german obferves, is confidered by the many as 
the work of a new feé, {prune up under the unlimited liberty of 
confcience now allowed ; but he difcovers in it, from beginning © 
end, the language, hieroglyphics, and principles of the jefuits. 


ber die gittlichen Offenbarungen, Ec. On 

and particularly thote which were made to Jetu 

and his Apoftles. By Dr. G. F. Seiler. 2 vols. Svo. About 
gcop. 1796. 

This work is not only interefting-as it fhows how mach the learned 

Dr. S.,.a friend of the ancient fyitem of the lutheran church, is duis 

poied to concede to the proerefs made of late years in philoiophy, 


Art. v. Erlancen. U, 
n 


div ine Rey ¢} tions, : 


oan 


and the hiftorical mode of explaining the Scripture ; but as 1 e* 


hibits the fober inquiries of fuch a man after truth, and his opimons 
re{pecting revealed religion, without the leaft bitternefs or anget 
again thofe who differ from him, without impating to them un- 
wortiy motives, or undervaluing their merits, and with a mode 
fenie of his own fallibility. By thofe advocates of revelation, 2° 
do not take too high grounds, the work will be undoubtedly prized 5 
aad it may be of fervice to thofe whofe principles. are altoget 
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ASTRONOMY. "S25 


i ferent, by calling their attention to points, which they may not 


. 5° | 4)i ’ 
. i. - ¢ ‘ s+ rattan " « iv Lit b 4 ; 
hav fuincientiy INVA Aree, jen. sd biy's sdbe eit. 


L\TOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


a ~ oC rr ‘ f P ? a) 7 ‘ . . C wD 
A, * rs. Fran ‘ort. oO. Le AMIN rine 7 ONIia SCHhleT:2 Femivini, Coe. 
: ? 7 . es lea Kb-Lea! seaeh «¢ yon 
. T Sea late of a Female Skeleton, with a Defcrip- 


. end ( t to fi ppls a want, that has been felt 

e theappearance of Albinus’smatterly delineations of the bony 
We. For this purpofe he? is felefted the finett tkele 

( lc¢tion, that of a woman of ftv nty, whole hody Wis 

( red from it’s natural fhane by ys, Whole foot was never 
deformed by a fhoe. and whafe corpora! i mental qualities, when 
Sts ef admiratior » render the drawing as 
graceful as poflible, and difplay the fup r beauty of the female 
frame compared with the male, Mr. S. availed himfelf of the advice 


of fe | celebrated artifts with re pec to the pofition of the 
Bou ‘Ten. All. Lit. Leit. 


A Koniefbere C.S8. 4p hatio Anatomico-phy fi 
ae ay | ee C. aliquibus, Fe. CC. S. Anderfch’s Anatomiceo- 
pivfiological Difertation on fome Nerves of the haman Body, 
publihed by Ern. Ph. Anderfth. Part I. 8vo. 178 pa. 
2 plates. 17097 


In confequence of a Jawfvit In which zhe bookfeiler was involved, 
only part of this valuable thefis was oricinally printed, and that 
moftly difpofed of as wafte paper. This fragment, however, was 
republithed in Ludwig’s Opuf. xeuroleg., and Haller gave an expla- 
nation of the platesan the Gottingen Tranfactions. The prefent 
edition is complete, as it was revifed by the author before his death. 
The fubie@s of this part, which is to be followed by another, are 
tenth, and eleventh pairs of the head, the defeending 
internal nerves of the neck, thé intercoftal nerve, and the right 
cardiac. T’he work abounds with original obfervations, and evinces 
the indefatigable anatomilt. Fen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


-?r 
‘ 


1 Tyler 
ai A 


POTANY. 
Arr. vits. Paris. Mr, Desfontaines, the national profeffor of 
botany, is at length publifhing his Plants of Barbary, with plates. 


The work will contain deicriptions of fifty or fixty new fpecies. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. ix, _ Paris. Expofstion du Syftime du Monde,'8c. An Expo- 
“gon of the Mundane Syftem, by P. S. Laplace, Member of the 
‘“auonal Inftitute of France and the Board of Longitude, 2 vols. 
nv: 020 p. 4 [1796]. 

_ his valuable performance exhibits a concife view of every thing 
hitherto difcovered refpecting our fyftem, tracing in a mafterly 
Manner the progrefs made by the human norind in the feience of 
Y 3 aftronomy 
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aftronomy from the fimpleft obfervations to the moft profound. 
Mr. L. has avoided the employing of figures and mathematical for- 
mulz, yet his work 1s not calculated for beginners, but only for 
thofe who have made at leaft fome proyrefs in the mathematics. A 
german tranflation of it, by prof. J. K. F. Hauff, is publithing. 
Fen. Ailg. Lit. Zeit. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Art. x. Paris. A german named Dihl, a porcel!ain manufac- 
turer in this city, has difcovered an art of confiderable importance 
to the potter and enameller. In painting porcellain he ufes pig 
ments unalterable by the fire ; fo that whatever is to be repreiented 
is painted at once in it’s proper colours, as on Canvas, and comes 
out of the furnace without any change of hue. 


HISTORY. 


Arr. x1. Brunfwic. Hiforifeh genealogi fe hor Kalender auf das Jabr 
1798, €%c. The hiftorical genealogical Calendar for i7g8. Ger- 
many, a hiftorical Sketch. 12mo. 384 p. 

Near 300 pages of this pocketbook are occupied by © a brief hif- 
tory of German 1ss6 to] or from the reformation to 
the prefent day, » rects of tue critical philofophy [Kaat’s] 
begin to d:fplay themielves, and the confequences of the revolution 
brouciit about by Luther are more and more developed and ex- 
tended :’ a mafterly efflay, in which all the -circum‘tances that have 
influenced the fate of Germany, and the cultivation of the min 
of it’s inhabitants, are exhibited with great perfpicuity, accom 
panied by plulofophical refiections, and wiih fri impartiality. 


‘jet. Allg. Lit. Zett. 
POETRY. 


Arr. x11. Leipfe. Mr. Falk, whofe talents as a fatirical poet 
we have already had occafion to notice [fee our Rev. Vol. xxv, 
. 447], appears to have found a favourable reception for his 
ockecbook [74.], as he has publithed another for #798, in which 
he lathes thofe acute-nofed gentlemen, who can fmeli treafon in a 
pair of pantaloons, and atheifm in a piece of gilt gingerbread. 
He has republished, alfo, from the German Mercury, Der Menjcb 
und die Helden, * ‘The Man, and the Heroes,’ two {fatirical poems 
the latter of which exhibits the horrours of conqueft much A a the 
manner of Mr. Fawcett’s Art of War. 
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Errata in laf Number. 


Page 119, 1. 9 from bottom, for EnSov read ErSor’. 
——- 124, |. 1Q en for xparaiss, redd npares tH) 


For January. 
P. 1, line re, for 2). 2s, read 21) 
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FOR THE 
» 
ANALYTICAL REVIEW, 


For MARCH, 1798. 


A 
RETROSPECT oF rue ACTIVE WORLD: 
OR, 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
AND PRACTICAL CONTROVERSIES, AND CONTESTS, 





a ee ees 





A review of the attive world, for whatever period of time, 
naturally refolves itfelf into agriculture, mechanical arts, com- 
merce, and practical, comprehending theological as well as 
political, controverfies and contells: but as all thefe are con- 
ftantly influenced by talte and fafhion in the imitative arts, and 
opinion in matters of abitracted fcience, it is not foreign, but 
forms a part of our defign, as explained in our introductory num- 
ber, january, 1797, not only to glance occafionally at the pre- 
vailing tafte in the fine arts, but to the moft common purfuits, 
and the moft general refults of philofophical inveftigation. We 
have touched on this fubje¢t, in our retrofpects for november and 
december, 1797. ‘There appear, in fa&, at prefent, to be three 
grand fects in the world : —materialifts ; thefe who believe in the 
exiftence of both matter and mind; and mere {fpiritualifts. 
Although the number of the fecond, and, what we may call the 
mixed clafs, be greater by far than that of either the firft or 
third, nay and of both put together; yet are they prefied with 
difficulties which the others avoid. While they attempt to grafp 
and explain the external world, by means of the conceptions and 
operations of their own mind, they endeavour to explain thofe 
very conceptions and operations by means of analogies drawp 
from the external world. As, on the one hand they analyfe the 
powers and properties of matter by metaphyfical abitractions; fo, 
on the other, they are obliged to admit, that they have not any 
ideas or names, for the operations of the mind, befides thofe that 
are taken from objects of fenfe. They apply the fame meafure, 
the fame ratio, to things fuppof:d to be heterogeneous in every 
reipect, except that of exiftence. 

_ The materialift, who confiders all things as fenfibles as fenfa- 
tions, re-fenfations, and profenfations, is ftill confitent; whether 
be be content to mark the order of fucceffion among all thefe, or 
Y 4 attempt 
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attempt a folution of them, by means of animal fpirits, fubtle 
ether, nervous ducts, vibrations, or other analogies. The {piri. 
tualiit too, who cails every thing ideal, is equally confitient, 
Thet in the conceptions and operations of the mind, fuppofed to 
be an indivifible and immaterial fubftance, there fhould exit any 
thing different from the mind itfeif, any thing of an extended and 
matcrial nature, however fubtle and refined, is certainly not very 
caly to be underiiood. 

In which of all thefe three claffes are we to rank the new 
{fcheol, mentioned with no more than juit and modell praife, in our 
retroipect for november lait* ? It does not, of neceility, belong 
to either: it’s only aim being to apply the bacoman method of in. 
veiligation, by induction, to the phicnomena ot what 1s called miad, 
as well as to thofe of what is called matter. But Dr. Reid, one of 
the principal fupporters of this new philofophy of the human 
mind, maintains the exiflence of matter, as fomething different 
from any, or all of our perceptions: in which, we confels, the 
ingenious, learned, and good docior does not convey to ous mind 


any thing more diftinét, by his term of fugectiion, than Locke by 
his fubitratum, or preceding | 


r philofopher 3, by their occult quali- 
ties. This doctrine, however, of a fuppofed, unknown fubitra- 
tum, fuggefted by fenfation, with as great certainty as perception 
and fenfation themfelves, does not feem to be maintained, or at 
Jeait much infifted on, by all the ditciples of the fame fchool, who, 
for au, ht that appears, may be either materialiits, or fpiritualifts; 
although it is co the latter clafs that we ought to refer them; if 
they do sor indeed helicve matter and mind to be fubftances of 
different natures t. 

While the jollowers of Berkley contend for an exclufive fpiri- 
tual world with, at leaft, great ingenioufnefs and plaufibility, on 
the ground of metaphyfical reafoning, it is fhown by chemical 
analvies, that there is throughout all nature a conftant progrel- 
fion trom fluidity to folidity, and from folidity to fluidity; that the 
moit folic fubilances are decompoundible into different gazes, and 
gazes themfelves capable of refolutions and combinations, that 
approximate them more and more to an energy that is purely 
{piritual and intelleétual, and the fpring of volition and all mo- 
tion: fo that it may be obferved, as a matter highly curious in 
itfelf, as well as characteriftical of the preient fpeculative world, 
that though we can hardly fuppofe any concerted plan of opera 
tion to have been formed between metaphyficians and chemilfts, 
they yet, in fact, do tend to meet each other half way, for the 
purpote of kicking the material world out of exiftence. aa 

the combinaticn between me taphyficians and chemifts Is joine 
ed by different parties from different feéts of theologians, particu: 
larly the butchinfonians, who explain the pofition, that ‘ God 
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+ See Stewart’s Elements of the Philofophy of the Human 
Miad, Page 4. paragraph firtt, 
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‘ Topitereit quodcunque vides, quocunque moverts,” 

JU} at : l i i i + 
of the poet; or, as is happily exprefied in the fublime peroration 
or epilogue to the ‘ven on the Seafons , ‘the varied God.’ We 
have as little inclination, as our readers wo ld have p atience, to 


enter into an examination of. the radical hebrew words, on w hich 
chiefly, among other reatons, they found this dottrine. We may 
mention however, that by this, they get quit of the difhcul- 
tes, of relicious faith, attending the eternal exiffence of mat- 
i for they conceive, with many others, that matter could not 


‘ ° s | ¥ 
created bya {pirit ual being, though eternal. There 
are many theologians, of this fpiritual clafs, in Germany and 
other parts of the Continent, and feveral in England. Thete 


{peculations mutt neceflarily luftes a great, and perhaps a long 
iterruption, from the prefentinhuman war. itis not even certain, 


that the public mind will be in a tone to liiten to inquiries {fo 
very ablitracied, during tne pre lent veneration. VW aris GucouU “ag- 


we to the fciencesin general, but moit of all to thofe of the meta- 


phyfical and moral kind; which treat of the deity, a pr OVIGENCE, 
and moral obligations. Juitice may perhaps be done at lait 


‘ ‘ . ‘* , ed . F . > 
é Bot when and where ? This world was made for Czfar. 


All war, but efpecially fuch a war as the fasetig which unites 
il the arts of refinement with the mott age ptt ty dil- 
heartens, ~ mocks the labours of the humane phi lofopher, who 
aims to It the excellence of our nature, by exercifing our 


powers oad regulating our patlions; and to make us happy by 
making us wife and eood. When might fo palpably prevails 
over right, and all things are determined by ft iperiour force, men 
have but little heart to inquire into eternal truth and juttice. 

On the other hand, there are ftudies to which the horrours of war 
ire not only lefs inimical, but even in fome degree favourable : 
{uch as mechanics and chemittr rs and other Ttudies of courfe, 
with which  thele are connected, Field-pieces have been invent- 
ed of great force, yet fo light as to be carried on the backs of 
horfes. The telegraph has ‘been it nproved, if not invented, and 
applied to the peng of communicating intelligence with the 
ipeed of lightning. An importance has been given to the in- 
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vention of balloons , on fundry occafions, particularly by Pichegru, 
at Fleurus, where the enemy were poiied in a woody country, 
and their pafition not to be found out by any other means ot in- 
tellivence. Colonel Co ngreve, in the britith fervice, has auve 
mented the force, and difcovered a method of making a confider- 
able faving of cun- powder, in the charging of artillery. The 
chemical Genieladiie of the french faved them in the period of 
the revolution. Nitre failed them for the manufacture of gun- 
eee At a time when their old ftores were nearly ethauited, 
‘ were found ufelefs from what they believed to be intentional 
injury, their chemifts found a fubftitute in the fuperoxygenated 
Buriat of pot afh, manufactured from fea-falt, which, fees 
ca 
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e fiead of nitre, madea powder of greater firength and inflamma 
ay bility *. The genius of war, too, as well as that of commerce | 
a prompts fuch attempts as that of failing without, or even againg | 
| the wind, by means of eam. It may be added, that haman ine | 
' : vention, fharpened by the exjgencies of war, practifes with felicity 
on the paiions of men. Pichegru, knowing how ardent the | 
french are in an onfet, and how apt to defpond when reduced to 
ie the necefiity of detence; in the formation of his plans, availed | 
HE himfelf of the national character of his countrymen. He reckon. , 
pet ed on the defeat of one party, but had another, and another, to | 
ME affail the weary viciors. 
" But though there be fome arts to which war may give a tem. 
= porary ftirsulus, it may yet be affirmed, that it tends to deaden 
ai) | and deftroy the general fpirit of all liberal and ingenious im | 
provement: the evil fpiit ot war is lke the favage indian, who, | 
. tm order to pluck the truit, cuts down the tree. | 
: 
f | 
ere dy We proceed, according to our plan, from agriculture, to the , 
ie ARTS. : 
be et It was, undoubtedly, a great overfight that we did riot, in this 
a} setrofpedé of inventions and difcoveries, fooner take notice of one 
ote of the happicft applications of fcience to one of the moft humane 
Pie a4 and moft ufeful purpofes that ever was made. It is to the new : 
go | method of , 
he } SuotinG Horses to wkich we allude; an improvement for : 
ki t which we are indebted to that generous and munificent infiitution, 
gh the Veterinary College. It had been univerfally the cuftom, ast , 


Rill too generally is, in the fhocing of horfes, to pair the frog 
t very much, and raife it from the ground by a thick heeled thoe. 
This practice 1s moit pernicious, as it prevents and deftroys the 
i eae natural function af the frog ; the fhape and convexity of which 
i; ekearly demonitrate, that 1t was to come in contatt with the 
r ground, and to contribute it’s aid towards the fupport of the anl- | 
mal. Experience proves, what might have been forefeen, the 
fe diitortion and difeafe ariling from fo violent a counteraction of the 
teu economy of nature. Mr. Coleman, profeffor in the vetermary 
ti 4 cotlere, has tound a certain and never tailing mode of preventing | 
+ and remedying thefe evils, by applying a fhoe thin at the heel, 
ae bringing the frog into contact with the ground, and expofing tt 
| to preflure, for which it was formed and deftined. Thus the foot 
ee of the hore is kept, or reftored to health ; and thus alfo, from 
f that oblone or etbbous fhape into which it 1s fqueezed by the 
common praciccof fmiths and farriers, ignorant of anatomy and 
phyhology, 1o the reund form of nature, equally adapted t0 


J 





This latt quality gave rife to frequent explofions: on which 
account, having found out an expeditious mode of procur 
ng nitre from putreicent animal fubftances, (alfo a difeovery # 
their chemults) they have returned to the ufe of this article. 

ftrength 
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fvencth and beauty. Eighty pupils fent from the veterinary col- 
lece into the regitnents of cavalry and different towns in Eng- 
land, diffufe with great fuccefs the knowledge, and recom- 
mend the pra¢tice of this happy improvement. It is to be 
noticed, to the praife of his majefty, the conftant patron of 
ufeful knowledge, that the veterinary pupils are received into 
the rank and pay of officers; which, and eight fhillings a day 
in their capacity of furgeons, makes a very genteel hvelihood ; 
{o that the veterinary college is a bleiing to men as well as 
horfes, as it Opens a new channel of provifon to young men 
of ingenious minds, and genteel but not affluent condition. 
From this capital improvement in the management of the horfe’s 
foot, a hint may be taken by many perfons of both fexes, who 
place their chiet vood in following the caprices of fafhion, to {pare 
themfelves the pain of corns. It might have been proper to have 
given a more particular account of the doctrine and practice of 
the veterinary college in this important point, if we did not know, 
that an anatomical and prattical treatife, by profeflor Coleman, 
on the horfe’s toot, is now in a train for publication. 

A method has been contrived by Mr. Robert Beatfon for pre- 


venting 
— 


Wueet Carriaces,from making ruts in roads :—A fimall broad 
wheel or roller is placed between the other wheels, being fixed 
directly under the axle-tree, and fo ftrongly, fecured thereto as 
to be able to fupport the whole weight of the carriage when 
neceflary, which will always be the cafe when the wheels come to 
any deep ruts formed by other carriages. This contrivance we 
have perceived has been adopted in the conftruction of large 
waggons that come to London from feveral towns in the country. 

Mr. Robert Miller, callico-printer, at Milton-Printfield, in 
the county of Dumbarton, Scotland, has-found out a mode 
of weaving all kinds of linen, cotton, and worfted cloths, by 
means of looms wrought by water, and which may be wrought 
by iteam engines, horfes, or any other power; weaving being 
done at much lefs expenfe, and much more expeditioufly, than it 
is done at prefent by weavers; and the cloth, fo weaved, being 
of amore regular texture, and fuperiour to what can be wrought 
by the hand. Thefe are amongit the moft important improve- 
ments lately made in the praétical arts, that fall under the mecha- 
nical clafs. In our next number we fhall {ele what we judge to 
be the moft important in the chemical. 


a a ET 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


Ty our monthly retrofpeét of the active world, we are more 
difpofed to examine the courfe of affairs by the great principles 
that put them in motion, than to aferibe importance to particular 
events: though the public mind, compofed of the mafs of com- 
Mon opinion, and retaining the grand charaGeriflics of our na- 
ture, be prone to form high expectations from every ftriking con- 
Currence, #mpatient, eréhidions, and ardent. In reviewing the 
Political fcene, general and combined caufes are excluded from 
vulgar Calculation. The grand revolution that now convulfes oe 
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world is confidered as {pringing immediately from one evert: =i 
the refults of the war as depe ndent o n fome particular accident, 
All things are feen throu ch the medium of ifolated pafiions and 
fituations. If particular meafures, it is faid, had been adopted, 
and certain diftinguithed charafters placed in office, all things 
might yet have been well; or, if di ifaftrous, reflo: oa to prof d 
rity. The extraordin ary events of the prefent month are indeed 
momentous, but they wil! be found hereafter to be mere oe Ne 
ttances, accompanying the great Current that has long been {pread- 
ing it’s tide over the face of the civilized world. 

‘In military and feudal times, 1f tribes and nations were in fome 
inftances divided arainit each other by wars of rapacity and ree 
fentment, they w ere in others ftror gly une’ by common danger s, 
and common prefudices and predile étions. A _ Period fucces ded 
when the world was governed by the fymp athies and antipathi ies 
ot religion; atter this came treaties and wars refpec ting the poli- 
tical balance of Eur rope, and the freedom of the fea and of com. 
merce. In all thefe different ftates of fociety, there was nothing 
folitary, fupine, and wholly felfifh. The nations were alive and 
alert ; nothing of materi ~ cont equence, that happcued to one, was 
regarded as an object of indifference tothe reft. A vigilant, manly 
ipirit pervaded the w we 

With a fuperficial and hcentious philefephy, there has been in- 
troduced into Italy, France, aud other parts of Europe, a fpint 
of telfifhnefs and fenfuality , that confiders the tenderett and no- 
bleit interes of the heart as weaknefs, pities the toilfome pur- 
fuits of glory, and places the chiet good in the means and op 
por tun ities of animal . ‘The refined and faflion able 
world has become a littlefs and improvident deb auchee, that cares 
for hates but prefent eafe and enjoyment. The princes of Eu 
rope feem to take the tone ivom this old rake. LEvéry one fhuts 
his eyes, and wraps himteir up in his own narrow cloak. The 
fluecard puts his hand into his bofom, and is loth to take it out 
In thefe circumilances, the new government ot 


* 


QI i -atific ation : 


FRANCE 


_— 


plunders the people, and makes the people plunder their neich- 
bours : thus converting the very inquietude of the french 
character, apparently fo formidabie, into the means of fupporting 
theirtyranny. 4@ he general attack at on =* the french on 
private property, public credit, and the rights of nations ; and 
the fame fpirit in which that attack is made, ‘communicated to the 
many-headed monilers in other nations » is the grand fource of the 
= which at prefent deluge the face of Europe. It is, how- 
ever, fome con{olation to find not only fome parts of Europe, but 
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* We could name more than one nobleman in this country, 
fome of the firft rank, and others in offices about court, who make 
it their boaft, that if th ey were to live their lives over again, they 
fhould not know how they could procure a greater number of 
pleafing fenfations than what they had aétually taken care t0 
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the provinces of America, beginning to comprehend the fy item, 
which we have eae gene of the united interetts and 
rights of natior and the neceilty of ettablifhing thefe on a 
common bafis. The cantons of Sis bbdaed have held forth an 
exainple to the nations of Europe of the {pirit and princip sles on 
which they ought to exclude the defpoti{m of all foreign inter- 
feren e*, This example, though hitherto unfuecefsful, ought 

(\ limired and imitated by confederated nations ; 
around whofe ftandard the fwifs would yet rally: for the tree of 
liberty is not to be eradicated from mountains fo bold, inaecefible, 
endfublime. ‘The natural elements are a hedge around it: the 
winds of heaven have charge of it’s feed. The rights of nations 
will be maintained W ith greater fuccefs, thoue rh not with creater 
glory, on the other fide of the Atlantic. Nothing can poflibly 
iilutrate the organization of the P litical order of civilization 
more clearly than the events that have lately taken place in that 


auarter of the world. America, from which the revolution re- 
coiled on France, checks it’s returning tide; and the minilters of 
Great-Britain find in the reafoning of Mr. Harpur, a fttrong 


tification of perfevering in the prefent war in defence of 
yperty and the richts of nations. The prudence and firm- 
efs of eeneral W aihington have counter aéted the violence 
of a revolutionary fpirit, inttigated by the agents of France in 
i794 and 1795: and a member of the congrefs of America has 
woehtthe government of the people of England to read their own 
fecurity in the juft defence he makes ot his country. 

The co incident manoeuvres of the directory to overthrow the 
ancient conttitution of Switzerland ; to dictate to the german em- 
pire at Rattadt; and march their conquering legions acrofs the 
Appenine and Pyrenean mountains, have completely unfolded the 
detens of the trench. ‘Thefe, with regard to the reft of their 
Reighbours, appear ta be only fubfidiary to their great plan ot 
holtility againit the britith empire. On every fide, they collect the 
relources neceflary to their grand attack on this country. There 
they plunder; here ¢l ley mean to conquer. There fhe plunders, 


but here fhe means to conquer. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Waite the arm ies ot France, which have already crofled the 
Alns and Appenines, threaten alfo to pafs the Pyrences, Spin feems 
refirned to it’s fate. P ortugal and Hamburgh menaced, bat not yet 
atta cked, form the weftern and the eaftern boundaries of the anglo- 


f2 


gall Can conte i? } Europe. 


ITALY. 


The tricoloured flag is difplayed from the i immobile faxum Capi- 
ohtof Rome. ‘The pope has been pe rinitted to retire to Avi ignon. 
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In a little work written in o¢ tober, 1792, W what has happened 


in Switzerland was preditted. We again refer our readers to that 
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“tpectally to tho’: who have read with approbarion Mr. Harpur’s 
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Not a few of even the cardinals have joined the revolution. The 
government of Rome, and it’s dependent ftates and territories, is 
about to pafs from a theocracy to a democracy ; from religious 
faith, or according to fome, fuperitition, into the hands of the 
fanatici{m of democracy. This, amid{ft many events that feem a 
prefent to be more important, is that which will, beyond all 
doubt, in the page of hittory, be diftinguifhed as the mott confpi- 
cuous and interefting in the prefent age and century. The fucceff- 
ful intrigues-of ttatefmen and princes, the marches and the viéto- 
vies of powerful armies, touch the prefent race, who naturally 
look to what moft immediately affectsthem, with the livelielt con- 
cern. But the fall of the roman pontificate, that governed, and, 
we muft allow, contributed moit eminently to civilize the world 
for more than a thoufand years, will arreft the attention of pofte- 
sity, and appear as the moft prominent figure, when many things 
that bulk fo much in our apprehenfion fhall be thrown into the 
back ground, and appear only as indifiin& clouds and {mall {pecks 
on the canvafs. The philofophical obferver will doubtlefs, on 
occafion of fuch an event, paufe amidit the prefent objets that 
hurry his fpirits and folicit his attention, and refleét on the hie- 
rarchy of Rome. Of the governments that have fhared, and {ill 
fhare the world, a very great proportion, perhaps the greater part, 
are in their conftitution, or at leait in their nature, theocra 
tical. The government of Peru was theocratical; the govern- 
ment of the beft part of Tatary is theocratical; fo, ix 
fome fort, is that of China and of Turkey. But principles and 
profetlions, pure in themfelves, are mingled, and in imagination 
receive a tincture from human weaknefs. The principles of the 
roman catholic church were and are goed : the ambition, and other 
feltifh paffions of the ecclefaftics, brought them into a degree of 
difrepute. Burt fill the world has reafon, and will, we fear, have 
for fome time farther reafon to deplore the fall of that vene- 
rable fabric *. The church abufed the ignorance and credality 
of men: but reftrained the ferocity of barbarifm, inflructed them 
in what fhe fuppofed to be the means of eternal falvation, and 
confoled them under temporary afflictions. When a few free mep 
in every nation of Europe held the mafs of the people in bond- 
age, the church intertered, and opened a way for the gradual abo- 
hnuon of flavery. Though cautious and jealous of fcience, (much 
of which time has proved to have been falfely fo called,) fhe was 
the patron of literature and the arts. The miffionaries the fent 
into all parts of the world for the propagation of cbrittianity, and 
the interpreters of every tongue and nation, which fhe entertained 
in Rome, increafed the common ftock of knowledge. Thus Rome, 
uniting the modern nations by fuch an intercourfe, and leading 
the imagination, by eafy trenfitions, from ancient to prefent times, 
was juitly confidered as the grand centre of the world. Norwas 
ference, though regarded with caution, barbaroufly and fternly 
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° We here affume, that the inquifition in Spain, and the regaré 
paid to the catholic faith in the auftrian dominions, will not long 
turvive the ruin of the papal authoriry. 
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excluded! No! knowledge was gradually admitted, even to an it 
terpretation (among the learned) ot the Scripture, and ultimately 

Nor was the reformation of religious do¢trines and 
moral practice a thing wholly extraneous to the catholic faith. 
The feeds of thefe were enveloped ; they germinated in the bofom of 
the univerfal church. To what feminary are we ind bted for Zuinge 
lius, Beza, Erafmus, Jerome of Prague, Wickliftl, Luther, 
Calvin, father Paul, Giannone,’ &c.? To the femimary of the 


} ; 
prevalicd. 


church of sLome. 
We proteitants are apt to talk with great modefty, of the dra- 


> oh As tis Y she. Deealattianae ol 
eon, the whore of Babdvion, the bi aft of the Revelations; and 
“ ' is ° - “ on : - mere al 4 - k ‘a’ “ » 9 mn 9 oO } , al] 5 f° 
anniv theie imaces to the chure Nn oO! ome. meaning dy a theie, 
av i t ‘ i .>: - = } 

is # . i we . . I Bes a . . 

2 Orut ‘FR Vv i1C Li, and tvrannicai power, Cyudis) triumphant over 
. ~ : } , } eas oo ae "Ths 

the fentiments of humanity, and the concluiions of reafon. “This 


. . , 7 . - ? » - 
nower 15 uoverted Hut OV What! DY a power equaily at leaf 


; human, equally unreafonable: For, iurely, there was never a more 
poifonous ferpent, impudent a whore, nor favage a beaft, thaa the 
preient rulers ' France! 
From the peninfula of Italy, let us pa's over to Greece, part of 
TURKEY IN EUROPB; 

renowned in ancient, is not unlikely to be the theatre of 
as important actions in modern hiftory. Paflow an Oglou, at 
the head cf an army, above a hundred thoufand ftrong, con- 
tinues to advance to the Sublime~Porte, and is, perhaps, by 
this in poftefion of Adrianople. He aroazes the greeks 


to revolt, by a recollection of their former freedom and f'ory, 
and their prefeut jlavery and humiliatic.. ‘This may produce an 
imvrrection: and, perhaps, fome revolution. But will it tend te 
b] yniticution? Have the creeks any idea, more than 
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the ral to whom emancipation from flavery and vullanage wag 
gered by Catherine 11 in vain, any idea of liberty, other than 
that it is the contrary of bondage, and fubjeétion to particular 


maiters? It is impoible to emancipate the bodies of men, without 
fick einancipating their minds. The barbarous nations of the fouth 
and weit of Evrope could not have been made partakers of the 
freedom, which they now, though in unequal degrees, enjoy, if 
they had not been prepared for it, by the chriftian religion, the 
cil law, and other remains of roman inflitutions. 


GERMANY. 

We have already touched on Switzetland, but we cannot pafs by 
fo interefting an object, without farther notice. The inroads into 
this country by the french are the natural confequences of the in- 
diffe-ence of Europe to the fubjugation of Corfica, and the parti- 
tion of Poland. 

The fwifs have made a glorious, and indeed, an affecting” ftand. 
Perhaps they may yet find an opportunity of regaining their poli 
ticazl independence. They have, for their confolation and their 
hope, their ftrone and animating country, their fimple manners, 
their {cience, and the fympathy and vows of all good and wife 
men: forry we are, that we cannot, with much propriety fay, 
Princes, ftatefmen, and nations! They may fay to their co-eftates, 
* the Saviour of the world to the fympathizing women of Judea— 
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« dauchters of Jerufalem, weep not for me, but for yourfelves, an 
| -. - ° . > , . eriva 
the calamities that are coming upon you!’ While we deplore »} 


effects, we cannot but confefs our aftonifhment at the caufe by which 
they have been produced. Art and valour on the fide of France 
? 


. : . ee ae : 
have overcome nature and courace On tie fide ot Switzerland 
"The f rn “h “t rant hv nature. :z ia ‘lated hy fi af. ay. 
ahe french, arrogant by nature, ana Clated Dy Incceis, and a victory 
Over mountains, will doubtlefs be incited to brave the dangers of 
ne empire have agreed to cede the 
territories on the left bank of the Rhine. Particalar arrangements 


for the interiour fettlement of Germany have not yet tran{pired 


the ocean. The deputics of t 


THE NORTHERN POWERS 


Appear to be as dormant, as if their fouthern neighbours had gone 
ta flecp, and left them to their winter repofe. The influence of the 
nacitic Bernftoff appears to reign fill, after his death, in Denmark, 
Sweden is fill courted by France. And thefe two iil rival nations 
of the north leave Rufia to the unditturbed government of her pon- 
derous, and moft extenfive empire. ‘lhe new tzar is occupied with 
interiour details; and probably fees, that the fpirit which Bvona- 
parte has kindled in the fouth of turkifh Europe will do more to- 
wards the opening of Conftantinople to his fleets and armies, than 
all the battles and vi€teries of the great Catherine. 

It would be a curtous event, and it is not altogether improbable, 
atter the fall of Conftaurinople, the prince of Condé-embark, 
buxine, witha ruiian ficet, and land at Toulon, to ereé the 

toi , and the flower de lis of France. 
GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

obje&s that chiefly occupy our attention at home are, the 
continued preparations of France, for invading thefe iflands, and 
the diicevery of internal plots in Ireland, and even in London. 
We obferve, with great tatisfaétion, that the menaces of the enemy, 
and their violent proceedings in other countries, have raifed a {pint 

1 Our country, that firperfedes the ufual contentions of our parties. 


» 
Motions, if is true, are made in the upper houfe of parliament, 
mpeaching the conduét of minifters, and propofing an addrefs to 


the throne, for their removal; but the great leader of oppofition 
the other houfe appears to have withdrawn from the a¢tivity of 
ical fcene. He has probably conSdered, that the moment for 
eppofition is pall; and that the proclamations of the enemy, reia- 
tive to invafion, and interference in our parliamentary reform, 
eclude him from obfracting, where he could not itrengthen the 
of the pretent adminiftration. We fincerely hope, that @ 
tatefman of his talents, and known attachment to the vital int-refls 
of his country, will not content himfelf with a negative line of 
condué, in a crifis like the prefent; but, difentangling himfelf from 
certain characters that hang about him, offer his fervices for the good 
of his couutrv. ‘lhe times demand a ftatefman, who is not merely 3 
jewal pleader and rhetorcian, however profound!y fkilled in finance, 
dextrous in intrigue: but a man of extenfive knowledge, fub- 
une views, and fertile in expedients: one who poficfies a ready 
power of calling up before his imagination mere pofbbilities, © 
compering them with realities, and with eae. another, and of & 
pective merits, 
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